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THE PRINCE, 


OR 

Stomal 


CHAPTER I. 

0/ the Prince Charles of Milan, his 
education and Habits—the Libertine 
displayed—of the Monk Marino—of 
the Duke of Milan—of the Princess 
Audreolla and the Princess Gahriella, 


In a beaatiftti palace aituated near tlie 
romantic lake of Como, in the Mila¬ 
nese territory, whose^aters extend be¬ 
tween two ranges of tmoontains, and 
refiesli the soeaery of the-omlberry and 
the vine, resided mostly,the Prince 
Charles, of'Milan, whos&depraved'ha- 
bits aiid dnseiatettnaanersidnu] lbr<.a 
long thne distii^aished Idm amragdie 
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greatest of the libertines of the duke¬ 
dom. 

T^e j^rly education of the Prince 
.Carles/had been such as endangered 
his (p'orals, and consequently the en¬ 
joyments arising from good principles. 
It bad encouraged him when very young 
to take those impressions of power, 
pomp, and pride which only serve to 
fill the imagination with the fiilse and 
fatal dreams of unbounded self gratifi¬ 
cation, without suffering it to yield to 
one privation, and thus owing to its con¬ 
stant indulgencies the sad results of loss 
of health, honor, and happiness. 

The Prince Charles was naturally of 
a noble and generous spirit, alive to all 
the gallant and liberal feelings of the 
heart; yet he was of a tyrannical and 
sarcastic temper, exulting in the mis¬ 
takes, or inadvertencies of those about 
him, and seeking opportunities of de¬ 
grading them; his virtue was a passion 
for. munificence, his vices a heap of 
enormities and lusts, which had so de- 
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formed bis mind that an elegant figure, 
and the most finished manners were 
unable to please, with anj but the de« 
praved. The admiration which wa» 
excited at the presence of the Prince 
Charles soon yielded to disappointment, 
and the deportment which had charmed, 
was dismissed from the contemplation 
^ with paid and regret. ThePrinceCharles 
was shunned and avoided by every one, 
and the only epithet by which he was 
lunown, was, "'■the royal libertine/'* 

The deportment of the Prince Charles 
was manly and majestic, and displayed 
a grandeur that was consistent with hjs 
high consideration and rank in life. His 
tutor, the Monk Marino^ bad so far 
done his duty to his prince that he had 
left no one accomplishment neglect* 
ed. 

The first masters of the sword, the 
dance, and the music, had been en¬ 
gaged for the royal pupil, who seemed 
destined to succeed to the dukedom of 
Milan. He was skilled in the manage 
b2 
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of the horse,'distinguished in the 'tdhnfy 
exercises, and a master of the langilft- 
ges of the courts. 

The Prince Charles, at an early agtf, 
had begun to entertain a licentious 
appetite for women. No chaste nor 
moral distinctions Had regulated the 
desires of the Roydl Libertine. The 
Morik"l\farino had hevfer interfered on 
those points, his religidh \ras even made 
subservient to the wishes of the Prinfce, 
and to flatter his desires; and the artful 
priest consented'that he should become 
depraved, in order that he Should be> 
come weak and easily gdverned : it .was 
early in life too, that the' Prince Charles 
had begun to indulge ib the pleasures 
of^ the table, and tliht he' was allowed 
to know excess, arid'instructed in all tKe 
mysteries of revelry and ri.ot. His palace 
'had become the Conrf of Ccimus, and 
the roof echoed nightly Vith the shoots 
of unseeminglpr'riiirtH'abd'^scord. The 
Monk Marinb’whs oReii'bf the parties, 
'but the ^rir/ jirikft alirajii^s'contriv^d to 
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whil« he permitted, and thus 
put. his own reputation safe, while he 
suffered the morals of his pupil to be 
undermined. 

The Monk Merino was of middle 
Stature, bis visage formed with consi¬ 
derable expression, his nose acquiline, 
his eye large, and starting as it were 
from its orbit, bis £ice ruby, with a 
countenance that displayed at once • 
gcuteness and good nature ; Marino was 
in the same instant gracious and sar¬ 
castic, yet with all the strength of fea¬ 
ture which he possessed he could so 
mould and modify its delineations, that 
he could appear by turns complacent, 
considerate, courteous, full of human 
kindness, and benevolent inquiry. The 
Monk was a great master of simulation, 
and possessed the magic of altering the 
minds of those who came within the 
circle of his mysteries, as the necroman¬ 
cers of old were said to do, the form, 
of such as were in their power. No man 
who conversed with IV^arino could re- 
b3 



sist his influence, and it was to this 
magic that he owed his success, for it 
was not by the purity or integrity of 
his conduct. The Monk was ambitious, 
addicted to gaming, to drink, and to 
Women ; he was unprincipled, and in¬ 
sincere, his wit was excellent, his judg¬ 
ment steady and complete, his manners 
agreeable, his love for his prince arising 
'more than from any thing else in the 
approbation felt by the depraved for 
corresponding depravity, pleased with 
the association, and the addition of 
another member in the list of libertines. 
, Of the Duke of Milan little can be 
said except that he was of quiet and 
domestic manners and habits, mixing 
seldom in the affairs of state, leaving 
the government chiefly to his duchess, 
and to a minister whose picture will 
occupy a future page, he might have 
fhlt some uneasiness at the libertine 
conduct of his son, but he was too 
weak to decide on measures, and too 
obstinately determined at all events to 



abide bj the advice of those about him, 
to judge for himself, even if he had 
bdNi blessed with great powers of dis¬ 
cernment. 

The Prince Charles had married the 
Princess Andreolla, of Piacenza, a lady 
of elegant figure, and of fine expression 
of countenance, but of free' an unre¬ 
served manners, full of good nature and; 
candour. The princess had been indis-* 
creet enough to lay herself open, by her 
ingenuousness, to the intrigues and the 
cabals of the court of Milan—^by the 
Princess Andreolla the Prince of Milan 
had a daughter named Gab riel la. 

The Princess Gabriella was tall, and 
beautiful in form, and feature, and ele¬ 
gant in her deportment. At the age of 
fourteen she was the admiration of the 
court; her mind was generous and sin¬ 
cere, like that of the Lady Andreolla 
her mother; but she possessed an un« 
controulable spirit, was at times arro¬ 
gant and haughty, but only so when 
suspicious of contradiction or constraint. 
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or else she war naturally kind and bene> 
volent, and seemed to promise to become 
an ornament to a throne ; she was,the 
idol of the prince, her father, who gave 
inll liberty to her inclinations. The 
Princess Gabriella was permitted to be 
generous tsAen, and irAere, she pleased, 
and her mandates bad the constant 
sanction of the Royal Signet. It was 
bappy tor the subject who could interest 
in his favor so warm and powerful a 
friend as the Princem Gabriella. 
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CHAP. 11. 

The midnight revels of the Palace of 
Trezzo, a buffoon is engaged to divert 
the Prince^ named Moscadello^ who is 
both entertained and despised. 

The yoang nobles of the Court of Mi¬ 
lan were most of them desirous of the 
favor and countenance of the Prince 
Charles. There were but few of them 
who were not addicted to the same vices, 
and some who were even more depraved. 
The example of the Prince had indeed 
so mueh ralaxed the morals of the Court, 
that there were many who gave a loose 
to their inclinations and became the 
lewd followers of his licentious habits, 
and indeed such only were included in 
the invitations to the Palace of Trezzo^ 
as could take down copious draughts of 
the Brescian wine, and recount th^r 
gallantriee with the beauties of Italy. 

B 5 
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Manj of the number of these nobles 
were stained with horrid crimes, and 
had even employed the stiletto in their 
service. 

It was not unusual on the nights of 
revel, at the palace of Trezzo, to see 
these libertines drinking bj the side of 
a courtezan who had employed the 
-aqua iufana against her rival, or bad 
been connected with bravoes in robbery 
and murder! 

Among the chief of the libertines 
who were the associates of Prince Charles 
was Montaltus the son of the Count 
Montorio, and his brother the Monk 
Muscadus, the first lame, but depraved 
in manners, and obscene in his conver* 
sation. Montaltus was conspicuous for 
the filthiness and lewdness of his mind, 
and all the entertainment which he was 
capable of affording his prince, was the 
abominable pictures painted by his 
vile and heated imagination. His bro> 
ther, the Monk Mtiscadus, notwith* 
standing his sacred office, was equally 
abandoned to all the principles of vie* 
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cencj. In the hours of riot and de* 
bauchery he even dared to make a mock 
of his holy religion, and was the scorn 
and contempt of even the most licenti* 
ous of his companions. 

The most conspicuous of the liber¬ 
tines who remain to be named were 
Gilulphus, a senator, who disgraced 
brilliant talents by a want of principle 
which made it proverbial with him to 
keep the laboure;r without his hire, and 
the infamous Margotus, the ready pimp 
and pander of the prince, his master. 

The Monk Marino, had taken care, 
from among the refuse of the court of 
Milan to engage a wretched being who 
imagined himself a wit, but who was 
really a low buffoon. This creature 
was named Moscadello, and had borne 
arms in the service of the Duke, but 
being both a libertine, and a prodigal 
had so reduced his circumstances that 
he became eyen a dependent for a din¬ 
ner at the table of the Prince Charles, 
and tamely^submitted to all the liberties 
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and insults which his master was ac¬ 
customed to offer to him in the moments 
of intoxication. It is true that the de¬ 
graded Moscadello would at times ex¬ 
ult in the paltrj triumph of a bitter 
and sarcastic wit which, however, was 
never used towards the prince without 
its being remembered, and cruelly re- 
. taliated, even personal indignities were 
sometimes offered, and the unhappy 
Moscadello paid dearly for the general 
invitation which he had received to the 
table of his prince; he was an example 
of the wretched situation of those who 
give up their time for paltry and petty 
advantages of which they may be de¬ 
prived at pleasure by the caprice of the 
donor, leaving them disgraced and with¬ 
out resource. 

Often were heard by the inhabitants 
of the village of CanOnica, the nearest to 
the palace of Trezzo, the horrid din and 
uproar of that temple of abomination ; 
and often at midnight were seen the 
young lords, headed by the Prince 
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Charles, sallying out drunk and mad, 
making the peaceful woods and vallies 
echo with the noise of riot, while the 
poor cottagers, alarmed from their jttst 
and equal repose, felt pity for greatness, 
and laid themselves <|own again pleased 
that their lot was to be sa/e and /ow. 
Even at the palace of the prince, in the 
city of Milan, the same disgraceful 
scenes were practised, and the magis- 
tracy could not interferetoprevent them, 
the Prince was superior to their autho* 
rity, and even the Duke was insensible 
to the voice of complaint that might 
disturb his love of repose. 

Such was the state of Milan when it 
was to be visited by a still greater evil^ 
the arrival of a prince from Mantua, 
who was perhaps the greatest monster 
that ever disgraced humanity. 
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CHAP. III. 

The arrival at Milan of Prince Vicentio 
de Gonzago of Mantua^ his mind and 
manners. The gluttony and lascivious¬ 
ness of ihePrince Vicentio assist further 
todebauchthe mind of thePrineeCharles 
■ A ‘picture of the Prince Vicentio. 

The Prince Vicentio was received at 
Milan with the most distinguished ho> 
nors suited to his illustrious birth, as 
the heir to the Dukedom of Mantua, 
and the equipage and retinue which he 
4)rought with himwereof the most splen¬ 
did description. 

The mind, however, of the. Prince 
Vicentio was composed of the most 
frightful materials that ever disgraced 
human nature: he was haughty, proud, 
revengeful, mean and malicious; ex¬ 
cessively fond of adulation and popu¬ 
larity, and on all occasions pretending 
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to be tbe friend of the lower orders of 
the community. 

The Prince Vicentio was a professed 
profligate; women were considered by 
him as beings intended only for sensual 
enjoyment, and scarcely worthy of 
consideration in any other respect. 
The vilest images of lust that ever dis¬ 
graced the imagination, were the favo¬ 
rite themes of conversation of this 
wretch, and even the trinkets and or¬ 
naments of bis dress had obscene resem¬ 
blances. The libertine Prince Charles 
was ignorant and even innocent in com¬ 
parison with his new friend, who was 
destined, however, to complete bis de¬ 
pravity, and it was he who first made * 
him acquainted with the deliberate 
study of a heated imagination, and 
with all the varieties of wickedness. 
The Prince Vicentio, during his stay at 
Milan, wallowed iirall the excesses and 
debaucheries of the court, and, in re¬ 
turn for the elegant hospitable recep¬ 
tion aftbrded him by the weak Duke, 
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fixed and determined bis son in the 
habits of vice and enormity. 

The picture of the Prince Vicentio of 

Mantua had all the resemblance of the 

» 

poet Milton’s celebrated personification 
of the Angel of Darkness; his port \^as 
majestic, but the most consummate 
pride and arrogance seemed to deter¬ 
mine every step that he took on the 
ground, which he seemed rather to 
spurn, than to tread; his body was 
erect, and his face elevated, except that 
his eyes were cast downwards, and ap¬ 
peared to lour on every object that he 
passed, with contempt and disdain : his 
favorite attitude wa.s the arms folded, 
and the elbows raised nearly in a line 
with his eyes, his action beside was 
grand and graceful, and the prince w^ 
evident even under the concealment of 
his mantle. The features of. his faoc 
were sufficiently marked, his eye was 
full, and displayed a restless .yolupr 
4UOU8 expression, whenever it was fixed 
on a woman who he thought an object of 
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desire ; his teeth were beautifully white, 
his nose of a tine model, and his eye 
brows large. - 

The Prince Vincentio was without 
disguise in his gallantries, and the most 
depraved of the Italian women, with 
whom he had succeeded, were employ¬ 
ed by him to betray those with whom 
he had not. Crime with Prince Vi- 
centio was not a matter of temptation 
or inadvertence, it was the result of 
consultation and deliberation, and after 
fruition the objects were deserted with¬ 
out either shame or remorse. The Prince 
Vicentio had at his command numerous 
of the stiktto, the only persons, indeed, 
with whom he kept good faith, and 
these were paid well, that his power 
might be as dreadful and as certain as 
he could wish. Such was the character 
of the Prince of I^antua, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Hi description o f certain of the Ladies of 
the Court of Milan. 

Pebhaps there never was a Court that 
possessed a displav of beauty and fasci* 
nation equal to that of the Couit of 
Milan, at the time of the arrival of 
Prince Vicentio, though most of the fe¬ 
males who composed it, since the Duke 
had almost entirely resigned the govern* 
ment into the bands of Prince Charles 
were of that description who indulged 
themselves in gallantries with little or 
no constraint, and who lived shameless¬ 
ly with- favorites, contrary to those 
laws which constitute the happiness of 
families and of society. It is true that 
the manners allowed great indulgencies, 
and liberties, but the relaxation did 
not go unpunished, the jealousy of ri¬ 
vals was sufficient to destroy, at every 
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instant, the pleasures of intrigue, and 
often the objects fell a sacrifice to their 
pursuit of illicit pleasure.' 

The most distinguished for wit and 
beanty of the Ladies of Milan were : 

The Lady Laurenta di Volturna of a 
distinguished family-; nature had with 
more than common rare adorned this, 
lady with her graces and fascinations, 
and had, on her part, almost sent her 
into the world a model of perfection 
of symetry of form; her figure was 
grand and majestic, and displayed, in 
every movement ber superior mind'* 
and rank; her bosom, which equalled 
in whiteness the plumage of the swan^ 
teemed with all the ripe luxuriance of 
woman; her eyes were filled with an 
expression of pride and haughtiness, 
that seemed to insist on obedience; her 
fine ruby lips surrounded a set of the 
most beautiful enamelled teeth, and her 
nose rather of the roman, thangrecian 
model, seemed to add to the grandeur 
of her expression. A fine suffusion of 
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bad spread itself oyer ber cheeks* 
but which had been supplanted with 
the fashionable substitute of paint* 
iQore profuse with colour, but infinitely 
?ess charming than that from the hand 
of nature. 

The mind of Lady Laurenta di Vol- 
tur’na was constantly agitated with tur¬ 
bulent passions, and her beautiful bo- 
aom heaved alternately with love, jea¬ 
lousy, friendship, hatred, forgiveness, 
and revenge; it was a fine picture to see 
the Lady di Volturna at the time that 
her jealousy,or her revenge was awaken¬ 
ed. It was then that she used to take 
her lute in her . hand, and make the 
sounds swell under her touch with the 
softest notes of tenderness and love* un¬ 
til, by degrees, they became more a^d 
more impassioned: it was at that mo¬ 
ment that she would rise from her seat, 
and strike the strings until she made 
thepa tremble as with rage; then site 
would walk up and down the corridore 
of her palace, as if insensible to every 
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object, and wi^pt 'ttj[> entirely in the 
contemplation of her real or fancied 
wroikgs, until exhausted she would sink 
ddwn bn ber couch, and bursting int(^ 
tears, let fall the instrument from her 
b^nd. 

It md^y be easily tinagined that the 
Lady di Volturna was a dan^erbns wo¬ 
man, ' and trdly Italian; nor would she 
hesitate tb use the da^er br the poisod 
. in thb timb of her reseUtnient; else she 
had fnahy nohle iqtialities, was gene¬ 
rous, bompassionate, and full nf bene- 
volenceand charity. 

The Lady Victoria di Vicenza, the 
nbxt in rahk for beauty, ^as of the 
niiddle size, her person cpinely'and her 
lihibs exquisitely moulded’, her neck 
was of an elegant turn, and her bosom 
•of a firmnessbever excelled in woman, 
containing treasures that would hare 
temped anbnchorite. The Lady Vic¬ 
toria was an epicure,' arid n haechantet 
anQ would drink of the jiiioe rof the 
Muithaw ^pebri fvtely aa' auy the 
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young nobles of the Court of Prince 
Charles, at which times she was as bold 
and insolent as a common french />ot= 
sarde: she was of low extraction, but 
had married the old Oouht de Vicenza, 
who only lived long enough to find that 
his lady was both a tyrant and faithless 
to his bed.. 

The Lady Joanella di. Brenta was 
about six feet in height, and perfectly 
proportioned; her eyes spoke a dignity 
and superiority of mind, while her ex¬ 
pressive features were softened by a 
complexion in which the rose was ex¬ 
quisitely blended with the lily; her 
white and fine-formed neck was such as 
a Guido only could have described; her 
hair was of a beautiful light brown ; her 
teeth the most polished white, and her 
whole figure a model of syroetry and 
elegance. The Lady Joanella was of a 
very superior character, but had been 
drawn into the vortex of vice and dis¬ 
sipation by having been entangle^ in 
debt by play, which had placed her in 



the most dreadful predicaments to save 
her from a prison, and thus yielded to 
her necessities that virtue, vrhjch would 
have resisted all the arts of seduction. 

• 

The Countess Livia di Modena was 
under the middle size, her person rather 
embonpoint, her bosom full and volup* 
tuously formed, her eyes filled at once 
with all the mischief and rapture of 
love. The Countess Livia was an ex¬ 
cellent dancer, and by her dress and 
activity favored so much the researches 
of the imagination, that she would 
have awakened the torpidity of any 
monk in Christendom. 

The Countess Livia was of the kindest 
disposition in the world, but a little 
abandoned profligate, addicted to the 
vice of play, and a famous intri- 
gnante. 

The Lady Clementina di Campania 
was tall and thin, her form slender and 
delicate, her eyes sleepy and lan¬ 
guishing, her complexion fair beyond 
d^rjption, her hair long, and of the 



fitfest aiibdm; slie vrds |M8t 'tfae age of 
'fbrty hot 6he was fall of lore‘and seti- 
tittieOt; she affected, however, a seriotts 
disposition, and fiev fascinatroki consist¬ 
ed in a display of sensibility, that'made 
her company sought for and valued; 
hers was a bosom in which one Would 
repose secrets as in the mbit sacred de¬ 
posit, and which i^he Was cabbie Of 
heeping', until some great purpose, 
arising from her jealousies or revenge, 
was to be effected, and theti they were 
acted on with a duplicity and art, that 
would astonish an ingenuous and candid 
mind. 

The Marchesina Amphilisiadi Nledi- 
CIS, the particular favorite of the Prince 
Charles, was Of ah age also exceeding 
forty, she Whs tall and portly, her bo¬ 
som large, and the features of her face 
displaying grandeur and pride, her eyes 
were complacent only to the Prince, 
and even the Marcbeisi, her husband, 
seldom Met with any bat the glaucesof 
di^aia’or contempt, he was, however, 
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a poor stupid creature who sought only 
his repose or the pleasures of the table. 


CHAP. V. 

The Supper.—The Stranger in the Red 
Mantle. 

During the time of the carnival, at 
Milan,, a grand supper was given by 
the Prince Charles, to which were in¬ 
vited all the flower of the young nobi¬ 
lity. The Prince Vicentio di Gonzago 
was to be of the party, and most of 
the ladies whose persons and charac¬ 
ters have been described. The Princess 
Andreolla lived at a palace of her own, 
on the borders of the Mincio, in retire¬ 
ment, and although the Princess Gabri- 
ella was often \vith the prince her father, 
he had propriety, or rather prideenough 
to preserve her from, the danger of con¬ 
tamination,, by keeping her from the 
company of the dissojiute, and depraved. 

VOL. I. c 
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The night was far advanced, and the 
gaj scene of the carnival had nearly 
closed, when the palace of Prince 
Charles was illuminated with a thousand 
tapers and torches, to receive its nume¬ 
rous and splendid guests; the gates 
were thrown open, and the tables spread 
with every delicacy; the Marchesina 
di Medicis presided, and the Ladies 
Laurentina, Volturoa, Clementina, and 
Victoria, adorned with their graces and 
enchantments the splendour of the feast; 
goblet after goblet was filled, of the 
most delicious Italian wines, and the 
healths of every beauty present and 
absent, were drunk by the princes and 
nobles; the attractions and fascinations 
of the women, and the efiects of drink, 
began already to produce confusion, 
jealousy, and riot, and the maddened 
guests losing all decorum and restraint, 
pursued their gallantries to extreme 
impropriety; the Prince Charles, assisted 
and' supported by the Prince Vicentio, 
was chief in the noise and exultations 
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of drunkenness, and sallied from cham¬ 
ber to chamber in search of the ladies 
who had sought the refreshments and 
coolness of the corridors, and in one of 
these it happened that the lady Marie 
di Pozzi had sought an instant of re¬ 
tirement ; the drunken Prince, finding 
her alone, exulted in the opportunity, 
and proceeded to those liberties which 
the libertine conceives he may practice, 
with impunity, whenever a beautiful 
object is in his power; unhappily, how¬ 
ever, for the gallantry of the Prince, 
the Count di Pozzi, the lady*s husband, 
was in the corridor and witnessed the 
brutal exultation of the Prince ; a r^- 
contre was the immediate consequence, 
in which the Prince would have been 
worsted, by the superior address and 
skill of his adversary ; at the instant, 
however, when Prince Charles was dis¬ 
armed and on the point of being thrown 
to the ground, and compelled to beg 
his life, a stranger whose face was con¬ 
cealed by the foldings of a red mantle 
c3 
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approached from one of the doors of the 
Palace into the corridor, and exclaimed 
in a firm tone “ Forbear” Remember it 
is your Prince. The Count di Pozzi 
immediately let go his hold, and reflect> 
ing an instant, bent on his knee and re¬ 
turned the sword of Prince Charles ; the 
Prince, leaning on the arm of Prince 
Vicentio, now retired from the cbrridore, 
but did not neglect to enquire who the 
person was who had arrived in time to 
prevent further mischief: an instant 
search was made after the Stranger in 
iheRed Mantle.^ whose face had not been 
seen, the v6ice appeared to have been 
altered, and disguised, but not any 
were able to guess who the Stranger 
could be, who had appeared somysto* 
riously. 

The company were now invited to 
return to the supper room, where fresh 
wines, and delicacies were prepared, and 
here ail the guests unmasked. TAestrang-er 
however in the red mantle was not among 
them, and no conjecture could even he 



made who that very extraordinary per¬ 
sonage could be. The Princewhowas dis¬ 
appointed and dissatisfied, could not re¬ 
sume his spirits, and for the rest of the^ 
evening drank only of the wines that he 
might steep his senses in forgetfulness, 
and which purpose was so completely 
answered that he was carried to his bed, 
apparently without life, while Prince 
Vicentio, more active and wicked, was* 
he high priest of the abominable rites 
-.(? mysteries of the Palace. 
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CHAP. VI. 

/in opposite character introduced^ in the 
person of Henry St. Florentin —■ his 
worth and excellence^ and the early 
enmities which he had to encounter. 

TifE story of the young Henry St. Flo¬ 
rentin was, that when an infant, he had 
the misfortune of loosing his father, the 
Count St. Florentin, who was of Pia¬ 
cenza, and that he had been brought 
up under the care of his mother the 
Countess Agniola. 

The lady Agniola St. Florentin was 
young, handsome, and rich ; her Palace 
was .situated in the beautiful forest of 
Apulia, whose scenery is adorned with the 
splendid lavetera, the arbisca, the tise 
heath, the euphorbia, the tall stemmed 
southernwood, and the purple lilac. 

Henry St. Florentin, when a child, was 
of a noble character, his person was an' 
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gelic, and his features so interesting 
that they displayed at once all the ex> 
cellent affections, tenderness, benevo¬ 
lence, charity, and humility; and as he 
grew up, the gallantry and bravery of 
a high and noble mind was added to 
his other virtues. 

The Lady St. Florentin, with the at¬ 
tractions of beauty and wealth, was 
surrounded by a croud of admirers; 
among the foremost of whom was the 
Count Montorio, one of the ancient no 
bility of Naples, residing at the castle of 
Bufalora, on the banks of the Tecino. 

The Count Montorio plays so princi- 
pv.l a part in this history, that it will be 
proper to give the outlines of the cha^ 
racter of a man destined to destroy the 
happiness of many, and to further the 
de.signs of the wicked and malignant. 

The Count Montorio, born with¬ 
out fortune, but of an unbounded 
ambition, had early learnt to bend his 
haughty spirit to his views, he had 
accustomed himself to smile alike at 
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the applause, the contempt, the esteem, 
or the hatred of the world: any measure 
appeared good to Montorio that led 
towards riches, or honors ; cowardly 
and vindictive, ambitious and over¬ 
bearing, haughty to those from whom 
in his deep contemplations he could not 
expect any thing; abject and mean 
enough to submit to any mortifica« 
tion from those whose protection 
he hoped some day to attain; not 
sufficiently courageous to commit bold 
and daring crimes, but yet depraved 
enough to perpetrate the worst act, 
where the chance of detection did not 
occur; in a word, affecting the virtues of 
nobleness, of charity, and even of sensi¬ 
bility, Montorio was the subtle actor of 
benevolence, while his heart was the 
seat of every abominable vice; such was 
the man who by his cunning, and address 
had managed to insinuate himself into 
the good graces of the virtuous, and 
accomplished Lady Agniolla St. Flo- 
rentin. 
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It was not difficolt for the Count 
Montorio to put at a distance most of 
the other lovers of the lady Agniolla, 
his manners were rude, and arrogant iti« 
the extreme, and he had acquired a 
character for courage, chiefly frdm the 
circumstance of the Counts Montorio 
having been famed in arms during the 
continual wars in the Milanese territory. 

The person of Montorio was majestic, 
and of extraordinary appearance, he 
was more than six feet in height, his 
shoulders high and broad, his face 
marked with the lineaments of pride 
and disdain, yet occasionally relaxing 
when the purpose required, into the 
softest expressions of kindness and 
friendship; his strength was prodigious, 
and he was skilled in the science of arms, 
so much that there were very few among 
the cavaliers who would have chosen to 
encounter hioft in single combat. 

The successful Montorio had no 
sooner espoused the beautiful and ac* 
complished Agniolla, than he studiously 
c 5 
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endeavoured to banish from her pre> 
sence the unfortunate Henry St. Flo- 
rentin, and was indeed only prevented 
from getting rid of him altogether by 
the fears which he entertained of the 
watchful eye of the monk St.Roch, who 
had had the care of the education of 
the youth, and loved him as a father. 

The Count Montorio it has been said 
had two sons, one named Montaltus, and 
the other Muscardus, but the estates 
of the deceased Count St. Florentin 
were so settled that they could not de¬ 
volve to the disposal of the lady Agniolla, 
unless in the event of the death of her 
son, Henry, before he became of age. 

The Lady Agniolla had also a daughter, 
by her former marriage, named Celes- 
tina, but she had placed her in the con¬ 
vent of the order of our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, soon after the death of the 
Count St. Florentin. The Lady Celes- 
tina was beautiful and accomplished 
but the pride of leaving a rich heir in the 
son, bad bestowed on the daughter only 
a slender income. 
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The Count Montorio, who also had 
scarcely been permitted to visit the court 
of the Prince Charles,before his marriage, 
was now grown at once so rich and 
powerful, that he was received at the 
Palace with great kindness, and con¬ 
descension, as were his two sons, they 
were indeed ail of them qualified for 
the table of the Prince, by their disre¬ 
gard of every decency, and their con¬ 
tempt for virtue and sobriety, the Count 
Montorio was the first to flatter his royal 
master’s desires, and had managed to 
make himself the particular favorite of 
the detestable Vicentio, who employed 
him on many occasions, where his cun¬ 
ning, or his treachery was serviceable. 

Henry St. Florentin passed .several 
years subjected to the ill will of his 
father-in-law, and was treated with 
coolness and indifference by his mother, 
who, to please her new lord, bestowed 
her favor on the infamous Montaltus, 
and altogether neglected the attentions 
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she had been used to pay to her own 
child. 

Henry loved his mother with sincere 
affection, but the already unhappy Hen« 
ry had no friend left but his old tutor, 
the faithful St. Roch, from whom he was 
soon destined to be separated to attend 
his studies at the College of Padua. 

The parting of Henry, with his old 
master, was an affecting scene, “ how 
often, said he to his pupil, have 1 shed 
tears at the presages of what has hap¬ 
pened, I was fearful myself that the beau¬ 
ty, and riches of your mother would 
lead to the importunities of suitors, and 
that some one of them would succeed; 
ah little did 1 think into whose hands it 
would be thy lot to fall, but courage my 
Henry, rely but on Providence, against 
whose will the most powerful, are weak. 
The wicked may seek to harm thee, but 
Providence can perplex their measures, 
and confound them with their own de¬ 
vices ; be but virtuous my child and you 
will be safe.” 
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Henry embraced the good old monk, 
and then went to take leave of the 
Countess his mother, in whose breast all 
the tender recollections appeared for an 
instant to he revived ; she took his hand, 
kissed it and let drop some tears ; the 
Count Montorio even seemed affected, 
and it was not disguise; he was overcome 
with joy at the circumstance of thp 
departure of Henry, and bestowed on 
him for the instant, all the attentions 
which decency, or even courtesy could 
demand. 

The faithful St. Roch, not satisfied 
with the leave he had taken of his pupil, 
appeared before Montorio, and asked 
permission to attend his scholar to Pa¬ 
dua, which was granted. 

On the arrival of the Monk St. Roch, 
and his pupil at the gates of the college 
of Pratenza, at Padua, the old tutor took 
leave of his charge, with these remark¬ 
able ^ords “ go my son, enrich thy mind 
with virtue, and learning, and in case 
that I may chance to die, or be re- 
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moved from the knowledge of m j Heti> 
rj’s fortunes, defend him heaven, and in 
the instant of danger or extremity send 
him a stranger friend” 

Montorio, who at length was relieved 
from the restraints imposed on his con* 
duct by the presence of the good old 
monk, at the Palace of Apulia, took 
pccnsion to dismiss him altogether, and 
now managed his intrigues so well, at the 
court of Milan, through the influence of 
the Prince Vicentio, whose debts had 
placed him in the predican^ent of selling 
, his interest, that by means of a loan fur¬ 
nished from the fortune of his lady, 
Montorio succeeded in securing to him¬ 
self the command of a troop, and when 
Henry had been two years at Padua, the 
Lady Agniolla feeling even yet an inte¬ 
rest for the welfare of her son made up 
her mind to procure him a situation in 
the same regiment with the count. 
Montorio, however, had frequently be¬ 
fore this determination of the Lady Ag- 
uiolla, endeavoured to persuade Henry 
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to embrace a monastic life, as best suited 
to his character and disposition, and 
probably would have succeeded, if the 
honest St. Roch, faithful to his truiA, 
had not advised Henry of the motives, 
and thus counteracted the machina* 
tions of Montorio. Henry St. Floren- 
fin was, therefore, appointed to a post 
in the same regiment with the Count, at 
the instance of the Lady Agniolla, and 
entered immediately into service. 

When Henry joined his troop for the 
hrst time, he might have passed for the 
handsomest and most accomplished ca- 
v;dier of the Italian states, for although 
the Lady Agniolla had neglected his 
education, yet the Monk St. Roch had 
.redoubled his attention, and found 
means of supplying him with such 
books as were necessary for his studies, 
while his mother entrusted him to the 
care of a governess who was mistress of 
most of the languages spoken at that 
time, and finished in music, painting 
and dancing ; so that after having been 
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at the College of Pratenza, he wanted 
nothing but a knowledge of men and 
manners, and of the world to complete 
Him, but that knowledge was to cost 
him dear. 

It was not difficult for Henry to dis¬ 
cover that his father-in law was hated 
in the regiment, by all the officers, who, 
on numerous occasions he had treated 
with unnecessary severity, to raise him¬ 
self, as he thought, in the favour of the 
captain of the Milanese force, the Duke 
de Montferrand, and so to make his 
way for the attainment of still higher 
command, while his son, Montaltus, 
though younger than Henry, was ap¬ 
pointed to a post above him in the 
same troop, and determined, in con¬ 
junction with his father, to humiliate 
him as much as possible, and force him 
into a disgust fOr the service, that might 
end in his ready adoption of a monastic 
life. Montaltus lost no opportunity 
therefore, being his superior, of sub¬ 
jecting him to raortilication, or of re- 
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proving him without a fault, even in 
the presence of the cavaliers and soldiers 
serving at the citadel of Novarra. 

Some time elapsed, during which 
Henry St. Florentin suffered continual 
vexations, until, at length, he became 
of age, and Montorio could no longer 
evade giving him an account of his for* 
tune. This was a period dreaded by 
the Count, and required some imme¬ 
diate determination. - 
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CHAP. VII. 

The Feast.—‘The unexpected Guest.—The 
Stranger in the Red Mantle. 


Previous to the departure of Henry 
St. Florentin from his regiment, to take 
possession of his patrimony, an invita* 
tion was given by him to the cavaliers 
to partake of an entertainment, to 
which all, without exception, were in¬ 
vited, except the Count Montorio, who 
was at the forest of Apulia. 

Every thing that was delicious, and 
exquisite was provided, with wines of 
the richest flavor, and so beloved was 
Henry that not any of his comrades neg¬ 
lected paying him the respect of attend¬ 
ing on the occasion ; even Montaltus 
was present. 

Henry,seated at the head of his table, 
dispensed liberally the dainties which it 
afforded, and fllled the goblets of his 
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friends with the wines of Mantua and 
Brescia; the conversation was elegant 
yet social, and all present seemed to par¬ 
take of the convivial ecene. 

The wine had now raised the spirits 
of the guests so much, that they began 
to lose the restraints of sobriety, and to 
give way to some of the extravagancies 
which accompany a debauch: Henry 
himself, unused to excess,fell the effecti 
of the Brescian grape, when a stranger, 
luibited in a red mantle, which was fold¬ 
ed ruund the face nearly to the fore¬ 
head, approached, and took a seat at 
th table, which was vacant, one of 
the guests having left the room to go on 
the duty of the citadel; an expressive 
sorrow and sedateness seemed to dim 
the lustre of the piercing eyes of the 
stranger, whose manner denoted supe¬ 
rior rank. 

The extraordinary appearance of the 
stranger in the red mantle, had attracted 
the notice of Henry, who, at first, 
seemed inclined to challenge the intru- 
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sion, but checking the impulse of pride, 
his natural urbanity prevailed, and he 
recollected that, in some degree, the oc> 
casion of his coming of age, and his 
general invitation opened the doors to 
every traveller who would do honor to 
his entertainment; he only endeavoured, 
therefore, by his attentions, to invite 
him the more to partake of the refresh¬ 
ments. It was, however, in vain, the 
stranger still preserved the same melan¬ 
choly demeanour, though he returned 
tire civilities of Henry with a grace 
andcourtesy unequalled by any at the 
table. 

Henry was engaged pressing his friends 
to drink freely, and his goblet was filled 
afresh by Montaltus, for the purpose of 
giving a health, when the Stranger in 
the Red Mantle, as in a frolic, put his 
hand across the table, and dashed the 
vessel to the ground. Instantly the 
company started from their seats to re- 
sei\t the insult offered to their host; 
their swords were drawn in a moment; 
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but Henry promptly and politely forbid 
their interference, and beckoning the 
Stranger, withdrew to an adjoining 
corridore, whither he was follow^ by 
Montaltus, who, on this occasion, pre^ 
tended a readiness to take care that his 
kinsman should have fair play. The 
Stranger in the Red Mantle followed 
slowly, and with the same mild dernea- 
nor, unruffled by all that had passed. 

. Henry had no sooner reached the cor- 
iluore than he demanded, in severe 
tfms, an explanation of the Stranger’s 
conduct, which had degraded him in 
the eyes of his company, and drawing 
iiis sword, placed himself immediately 
in an attitude of attack ; the stranger 
stood unmoved : at length, Henry re¬ 
ceiving no explanation, demanded to 
know the name and rank of the person 
who had dared to present himself unin* 
vited at his table; a pause of an instant 
ensued, when Henry repeating the 
question with some warmth, the stran¬ 
ger put a sealed paper into his hand, 
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and then folding his arms, stood corn- 
posedly, until Henry had opened the 
packet. 

The Count St. Florentin had no 
.sooner opened the sealed paper than he 
stood unnerved and motionless, leaning 
on his sword, and supported by Mon- 
taltus, who looked with astonishment 
as he beheld him. 

The conduct of the Stranger in the 
Red Mantle was as extraordinary: he 
waved the right hand with courtesy to 
Henry, and left the corridor. 

The cavaliers of the regiment had, by 
this time, forced themselves into the 
room, and were astonished to find 
Henry leaning on the arm of Montaltus, 
and were all of them apprehensive that 
he was wounded, but finding that that 
was not the case, various conjectures 
were entertained, and some not at all to 
Henry’s credit, and indeed the account 
which Montaltus gave, did not assist 
to remove the impression the officers 
bad. taken, and who had before thought 
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highly of the spirit and gallantry of 
their companion. From Henry himself, 
however, not any thing could be ga< 
thered, he was wrapped up in his own 
contemplations, and calling to recol¬ 
lection the words of his good old father 
St. Roch, he was the more involved in 
thought at the mysterious intervention 
of the Stranger in the Red Mantle, he 
resolved, therefore, to treasure up every 
circumstance in his mind, nor divulge 
thi. contents of the sealed packet to any 
one. It was thus, however, that his 
conduct became liable to many miscon¬ 
structions, and that he incurred the 
slight and negle<;t of his comrades, and 
which determined him not to return 
ag^n to the regiment, 
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CHAP. VIII. 

The Prince Vicentio sees a beautiful Mi¬ 
lanese lady at mass, and becomes ena¬ 
moured with her person^ when she proves 
to he Juliana the daughter of the 
iMarqvis de Simonetta. 

Tub Prince Vicentio, who had ranged 
for some months every evening, through 
the streets of Milan, in search of adven* 
ture, was engaged one night with some 
cavaliers at chess,in an open corridor of 
a tavern, when they noticed an elegant 
carrosse, drawn by males, in the'street 
below, with several servants With flanif 
beaux behind. The Pfince Vicentio im¬ 
mediately made enquiries whose carriage 
it was, when he was informed that it be- 
belonged to the Marquis de Simonetta, 
and that his daughter. Lady Juliana, was 
then going as was usual with her to the 
church of Saint Maria de la Scaia,to mass. 
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the Prince immediately left play, and 
pretending that he had business, ordered 
his coachman to drive home, but which 
orders he countermanded as soon as he 
was out of hearing of hi§ companions,, 
and directed him to take him to the 
same place of devotion to vespers. 

The. Prince Vicentio was not long in 
the chapel before be discovered the lady, 
who had been so much the object of his 
attention; and as beauty is still more 
lovely in the act of piety, the Prince 
Vicentio became instantly enraptured 
with the charms the lady Juliana dis¬ 
played in the most divine face, and 
fin. st form that was ever beheld. The 
Prince approached as near as possible to 
the beautiful Juliana who was so occu¬ 
pied insincere prayer and thanksgiving, 
that she did not lift her eyes even for an 
instant from the crucidx which she held 
in her hand; nor could the Prince get an 
opportunity of speaking a word to her, 
when the vespers were concluded, as 
she wasjoined'by an old lady who seemed 
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to have the care of the person-of the 
young and chatMing Conntnsa di 
Simonetta. 

The Prince Vicentio made many en¬ 
quiries the same evening concerning 
the beauty, the fortune and the charac¬ 
ter of the lady, who was the object of 
his passion, but received very littfe en¬ 
couragement from some part of the 
history: he knew that her rank was vary 
high, thatshe was descmded of one of the 
first fiimilies in Milan, that her fiither, 
the Marquis, was very reserved and 
proud; but those circumstances he oonsi- 
-dered as presenting no difficulties to the 
hopes of a Prince, and he was sensible 
that his own person and accomplish¬ 
ments would have their consequence; 
the only thing which he dreaded was 
the character of the Lady Juliana, he 
was afraid that, in spite of all that he 
could do, she would discover the liber¬ 
tine in his manners, and that her mind 
was too pure and perfect to associate 
with any man, let his rank be what it 
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might, who was dissolute and profli¬ 
gate. He knew, however, that the 
pride of the Marquis would keep everjr 
humbler suitor at a distance; and that, 
with him, the heir apparent to the 
throne of Mantua, would be accepted 
and approved, as deserving the hand of 
his daughter. He did not neglect, there¬ 
fore, the next morning, to call on the 
Marquis, and met with a gracious re- 
€»^j.>tion, when he took an opportunity 
to mention, in high terms, the beauty 
and ligure of the Lady Juliana, and the 
high respect which hehadforhercharac- 
t2> . The Marquis was greatly flattered 
by the condescension of a Prince Royal 
of Mantua, and was still more grati> 
fled when Don Vicentio proposed an al¬ 
liance with his daughter. The Marquis, 
without hesitation, acknowledged the 
honor which he desired to confer on his 
family, and assured the Prince, that if 
the Duke gave his permission he should 
be very proud of the distinction. The 
Prince Vicentio, on his part, engaged 
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that his friend, the Prince Charles, 
would procure the permission of the 
Duke of Milan, and that the affair 
should be immediately concluded, and 
indeed the only person not consulted, 
was the Countess Juliana herself, 
who, on her return from her morning 
ride, received from her father an account 
of the gracious visit which the Prince 
Vicenzio had paid, with an intimation 
of his wishes that she might receive 
him as destined to become her hus¬ 
band. 

The Countess di Simonetta, though 
very young, had a line understanding and 
judgment, and was intelligent and well 
informed on most subjects, nor was she 
a stranger to the characters of the diffe¬ 
rent princes and nobles of Italy ; she 
could not help, therefore, receiving the 
intelligence of the Prince Vicentio’s vi¬ 
sit, from her father, with some concern, 
and did not hesitate to express her un¬ 
willingness to receive a man who she 
could not esteem, as he was known to 
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be a professed libertine. The Marquis 
smiled at what he called the folly of his 
daughter, and her want of knowledge 
of the world. “ It might be very well,”* 
cried he, “ for a young country girl; or 
the daughter of a citizen to speak of the 
profligacy of a suitor ; but it is very 
different with persons of distinguished 
rank, they do not interfere, like the vul* 
gar, with the morals of each other, and 
if the Prince Vicentio gives you the al¬ 
lowance proper for a Princess and the 
daughter of the Marquis of Simonetta, 
and behaves with the respect due to 
your rank, of which there can be no 
doubt, it is all that you could wish for. 
It is enough if the elegant proprieties 
and decencies of life are attended to ; 
love is very well at a theatre or among 
the common people, but very ill be¬ 
comes persons who must be governed 
in ail their actions by a certain etiquette, 
and the manners of a court.” 

it was thus that the Marquis di Si¬ 
monetta, who was a perfect courtier, 
d3 
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and a man of the ivorld, endeavoured 
to reason with his daughter; but the 
sensible and excellent Juliana was not 
to be deceived : her principles had be^ 
established bj the care of the Signora 
Teresa, her governess, who had attend¬ 
ed her from infancy, after the death of 
the Marchesina, and the difference of 
sentiment shone from her eyes with such 
splendour of truth, that the Marquis 
was glad, for that time, to change the 
subject. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Henry St, Florentin arrives at the Pa¬ 
lace of the Count Montorio.—He visits 
Milan.—His character developed. 


Henry, on his arrival at the Palace of 
Montorio, was received as might have 
been expected, with great distance and 
formal ceremony, which was, in some 
measure, removed by a sacrifice, which 
both flattered the pride and suited the 
convenience of Montorio, the surrender 
which Henry made of the greater part 
of his fortune to the Lady Agniolla, his 
mother, during her lifetime. 

The P^ace of Montorio was not the 
place, however, for Henry to find the 
pleasures of friendship and conversa* 
tion; he was viewed with a jealous eye, 
aad the Monk Muscadus full of envy 
and malice, took occasion to misinter¬ 
pret every word and action. Henry, 
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therefore, very prudently, under a pre¬ 
tence of seeing something of the world, 
left one of the most charming retreats 
of nature, to mix in scenes of gaiety 
aud splendour; because that retreat had 
lost its beauties, and had become the 
den of a ferocious tyrant, who was con¬ 
stantly on the watch to rob and to des- 
troy. 

It was not, however, easy for Henry 
to go out of the reach of determined 
malice and contrivance. The Count 
Montorio was, in the active energies of 
his mind, constantly present with the 
object of his hatred, and forming plans 
for his destruction ; he could not bear 
to think that Henry should stand in the 
way of his enjoyment of either wealth 
or honours, and covetted the fortune 
to which Henry had succeeded as heir 
to his father, the Count St. Florentin. 

Until the marriage of the Count 
Montorio with the Lady Agniolla, he 
was reckoned the poorest of the Italian 
nobility, and had been no favorite even 
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in the court of the Prince Charles, on 
account of the turbulence and insolence 
of his deportment. The most ardent 
wish, therefore, of Montorio was, that, 
so bright a star, as the accomplished 
Henry St. Florentin, should not rise in 
the court of Milan, and his attention 
, was never an instant disturbed from its 
desired object: although Henry was 
r moved, his enemy was close at hand 
V. ith all the engines of craft and malice 
to destroy him. 

Whilst the Count Montorio was form¬ 
ing a variety of plots against the life 
even of Henry, that noble youth was 
engaged in the society of a few friends, 
for the purpose of dissipating- a melan¬ 
choly, which seemed to threaten to be¬ 
come habitual. Henry was too gene¬ 
rous and unsuspecting, and much too 
brave to entertain any apprehensions of 
personal danger; yet he could not alto¬ 
gether dismiss from his reflections the 
cruel dislike of Montorio, the interest 
which be had in his destruction, and 
D 5 



the mysterious circumstance of the 
Stranger in the Red Mantle having 
dashed the goblet from his lips, and, 
besides, the contents of the sealed pac< 
quet; he determined, however, if pos¬ 
sible, to dismiss these impressions, and 
to oppose the tendency of his disposition 
to retirement, by mixing in the gay 
scenes of the city of Milan. 

The gallantry and nobleness of mind 
of Henry St. Florentine procured him 
many friends in the capital, for he join¬ 
ed with the desirable qualifications of 
an accomplished cavalier, that grace 
and courtesy which constituted the true 
character of nobility. The frankness 
of his manners left no room for dissimu¬ 
lation, and, as a mirror, reflected all 
the good qualities of his heart. 

In the person of Henry St. Florentin 
was fulfilled all the advantages of ngure, 
and in his mind all that the strictest 
honor could demand; indeed he had al¬ 
ways esteemed virtue so highly, that he 
became enamour^ with her precepts, 
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ed an ims^nation unpoliated by any of 
the low and degrading images, which 
occupy the minds of the base and sens 
sual; yet all his correct attention to 
propriety was without any formal or 
fastidious distinctions: he was unem* 
barrassed in his manners, and not at all 
ashamed of allowing good morals to be 
ne best ornament of an Italian cava* 
i<er, 

it may be easily supposed that such a 
character could be no great favorite in 
the court of Prince Charles, and, indeed, 
although he had undergone the custo¬ 
mary ceremony of being presented 
when he came of age, yet he bad re* 
ceived no particular notice from the 
Prince, w>ho, doubtless, was prejudiced 
against him by the representations of 
the Count Montorio, and Montaltus 
and Muscadus, his sons. 

Henry Florentin was, however, a 
character who the Prince ought to have 
valued \ his friendship was of the first 



estimation, his word was the strict let* 
ter of truth, and, in his breast, the 
most cautious might repose even the 
most dangerous secrets. Honor and 
generosity were in him pure emanations 
flowing from the same uncorrupted 
source. If Henry at any time shone in 
conversation, it was when he was paying 
some handsome compliment, or when 
he was engaged in the defence of those 
whose characters were illiberally at* 
tacked in their absence, or in his en> 
deavours to make every one pleased and 
satisfied with themselves, in which art 
he abundantly excelled. If Henry seem¬ 
ed to pay attention to trifles, it was in 
seizing the opportunity of saying sonie- 
thing pleasant, and. this he perfbcmed 
in so gracious a inl^nner,i that those 
with whom he conversedt.Mhonceived 
themselves free from any tS'eight.ofobM'* 
gation ; for, in the endeavour tolpltase 
them, he seemed to hate no other de¬ 
sign than to please himself. In a word, 
the gallant and accomplished cavalier 
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was complete in the character of Henry, 
and the ladies of Milan, to whom he 
had been introducc;d by letters from the 
Countess Agniolla, were envious whp 
should show most attention to the gal¬ 
lant Henry St. Florentin. 
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CHAP. X. 

The grand Masque. — The Fire.-^ The 
Stranger in the Red Mantle. 


Among other iavitations received by 
Henry St. Florentin, while at Milan, 
was one from the amiable Countess di 
Barlemout, to a grand masque, and as 
Henry was in better spirits and desirous 
to amuse his mind from unpleasant re* 
flections, he determined to go fancifully 
drest in a domino, that he might be able 
more easily to mix in conversation, and 
to observe the motley groupe, with 
greater security: he gave orders accord¬ 
ingly to his servant, who had a white 
domino prepared for him, with a blue 
hat and ostrich feathers. 

Henry St. Florentin was impatient 
for the evening; his great fault was an 
ardent curiosity, and a fondness, for new 
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adventures, with a passion for gallantry 
natural to his age and country. 

The time being arrived, Henry St. 
Florentin set out for the hotel of the 
Count di Barlemont, attended only by 
his servant, and arrived thither with a 
croud of the first nobility of Milan, who 
were entering the saloon, already near* 
ly full. The illumination of millions of 
lights, the music playing in the adjoin¬ 
ing corridors, and the display of fancy 
dresses exceeded any thing that he had 
• ver seen before. 

Henry, that he might contemplate 
the gaiety of the scene undisturbed, sat 
on a couch, placed in one of the galle¬ 
ries leading to a principal saloon, and 
enjoyed the scene before him^ numerous 
lovely females, drest in all the varieties 
of difierent climes, and adorned with 
tasteful plumes of feathers, and ail the 
costly decorations of dress that could 
serve to set off, and display the charms 
of nature to advantage, passed continu¬ 
ally before him. At length, completely 
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fiiscinated with some of the number of 
beauteous objects that had attracted his 
notice, Henrj ventured to intermingle 
ini the crqud, but endeavoured, in vain, 
to discover any of the acquaintance he 
had formed in Milan, or even any of 
the; family of the Countess di fiarle- 
mont. Hehry accosted a number of 
elegant females, but their answers pre> 
sently convinced him -that, although 
well-^bred women, they wanted that es- 
which is possessed by so few, but 
which constitutes the charm of beautv< 
Some of them, indeed, had a consid" 
ble share of wit, but it was desti* xe 
of that fascinating power over the u.” 
.derstanding, which displays more of 
mind than of levity. The conversation 
was chiefly trifling, and the same allu¬ 
sions and observations occurred con* 
tinually; Henry began to get tired of 
the sameness of the spectacle, and was 
on the point of returning hom.e, 
the arrival of a frmh troop of mascucs, 
determined •him to bis departure. 
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The choice of characters of the party, 
and the taste and magnificence of their 
dresses served to fix the general atten* 
tion of the company. Henry approaclti«* 
ed the groope, and was struck particu- 
larly with the majestic deportment of 
a sultana, followed by two female slaves; 
but after observing her for some mo* 
ncnts, he was still more astonished to 
•at the lovely Fatima (for such was the 
n'.me by which she was called by her 
party) say to one of her attendants, 
insipidity of this scene is disgust* 
ing, «nd the noise almost insupporta* 
ble, we cannot even chase here with 
wl ''m we will converse, but are compeil* ^ 
ed to listen to the most-wretched atr 
at wit, happily overpowered b^ 
the bnx and clamoui^of many tongues. 

' Ah, my dear Countess, let us go home 
'>ur<own select cirble,^ smd be'domelttic 
atkd happy. This amusement has al» 
ready lost its>atttaotioa8.*’< 

Henry listened, but. could *nQt’*‘d»f 
tiiMJtly hwr the' tep|yr SOmathiug, 
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however, like magic, fixed his attention 
on the Sultana, with whom he would 
gladly have entered into conversation, 
for there was something in the senti* 
ment she had uttered, which, exactly 
corresponded with his own opinions on 
the subject. 

Henry et^eavoured in vain to draw 
Sultana froni her party, owing to the 
uumerous masks who clustered rouudi 
and who efiTectually prevented any one 
from speaking to her but themselves. 
Among the rudest of these gazers were 
the Prince Chaslm and the Prince. Vi* 
centio, both in a state of intoxication; 
they were habited in blue dominos, mad 
were known to be the princes more by 
their offensive and disgusting conduct 
than even by the richness of their 
dresses. 

The Princes had become mctreroely 
troublesome, and impertinent to the 
Sultana, and one of them had rudely 
attempted to remove her mask, when, 
on a sodden, repeated cries of fire were 
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beard in all parts of the salodn, and 
produced a general scene of confusion ; 
when Henry, who had become already 
interested for the* fair Sultana, Sxe^ 
on her instantly as the object for his 
protection, and employed all the strength 
with which nature had endowed him to 
pierce through the croud, whowereflying 
in all directions, while the Princes, 
both stupidly drunk, suffered her to 
remain in a swoon on the floor, without 
appearing to know what was best to be 
done. The gallant Henry St. Floren> 
tin was not so inmnsible, he immediate* 
ly raised her in his arms, and bore her 
out of the saloon, with the utmost rapi¬ 
dity. It was the thought and work of 
an instant; in vain it was that piercing 
cries from her female friends were sent 
forth; in vain it was that the masks 
who were of her party, endeavoured to 
pursue; Henry, with his precious charge 
had made to the door as quick aslighten* 
ihg, and had disappeared. 

The truth was, that Henry St. Floren- 
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tin was, with his fair Saltana, in the 
open air, for no obstacle had prevented 
the rapidity of bis ftight, and he did 
^ot perceive, for sometime, that he had 
mistaken the door leading to the street, 
and had escaped by a private entrance, 
which led into a badly lighted court. 

A door of a house happened to be 
open, as Henry entered the passage, 
where he thought he might get assist* 
ance, and observing a gleam of light, 
he made his way to a chamber on the 
ground floor, badly furnished, and in 
which a solitary candle was burning. 
Not a. creature, however, was to be 
seePt and Henry alarmed at the situa¬ 
tion of the lady, placed her on an an¬ 
cient couch, which stood in the cham¬ 
ber, and by the help of the dwindling 
and feeble light endeavoured to give her 
all the assistance in bis power. He at¬ 
tempted gently to remove the mask 
from, her face, and to give her air; but 
what were his sensations when he beheld 
one of the most engaging and interesting 
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countenances he had ever seen, and love¬ 
ly though covered with the shades of 
death! 

By the care and attention paid to heir 
by Henry, the beautiful incognita bf* 
gan to revive, and opened a pair of the 
finest blue eyes that were ever seen. 
The Sultana looked wildly round the 
room, surveying every object about her 
with exprei^ions of affright and dread, 
when, at length, she uttered a cry of 
surprise and horror, at finding herself 
in such a miserable apartment, in the 
arms of a stranger. At this instant two 
persons arrived: one of them a lady 
elegantly drest, and the other a man in 
a brown cloak, with a large hat, he had 
a dark visage, and fmmense mustacheos. 
It was easy for Henry to perceive that 
at least one of them were the occupiers 
of the place, and he began to make the 
proper apologies. The lady accepted 
his excuses very handsomely, and im¬ 
mediately offered assistance to her un¬ 
expected visitor. The man too showed 
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a disposition to be obliging, and in a 
rough unpolished way offered Henry 
some refreshment from a closet, from 
whence be produced brandy and fruit. 
.|rhe beautiful Incognita, being now suf> 
fieiently recovered, recollected that Hen* 
rj was her deliverer, and viewing his 
figure and deportment, was convinced 
that he was of no mean rank, a blu^ 
overspread her clieeli, as she returned 
him thanks for bis prompt assistance, 
and as she enquired his name. lienry 
learnt from the man in the brown cl<Mk 
that the fire at the Count di Barleoaont’s 
palace was extinguished, and the fair 
Incognita expressed a desire that Henry 
would see her in safety to her friends. At 
which the lady Whispered the man in 
the brown cloak, and told Henry that 
the captain, as she called him, would 
make enquiries for Henry’s carriage 
and servants. Henry acknowledged the 
eiyilities of the people of the House, 
and the Captain withdrew. 

The Sultana was covered with jewels 
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of immense value, and the lady of the 
hoRse politely recommended that she 
should take them from her disordered 
dress, and place them in a small casket 
for the purpose of taking them honm 
safely, with which pru^nt iheasure she 
very readily complied. 

It was not long before the Captain 
returned, with three very ill looking 
people. Henry was at a loss to coiyeco 
tore who they were, until the Captain 
said, that the streets being in a state of 
confusion, he had brought iu some of 
his friends to help guard the lady home, 
but that he had not succeeded in find* 
ing Henry’s carriage, or, indeed, any 
other, as the hoar was yet early, and 
they had not returned to be in waiting. 
The Captain appeared astonished that 
no carriages had arrived, and went out 
again, and Henry followed him to the 
door, with the intention of seeking for 
his servant at the Count di Barlemont’s, 
when the man in the brown cloak stept 
back suddenly, and bolted die door on 
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the inside, leaving Henry without, who, 
in an instant, saw the danger in which 
the lady was placed, and that she was 
in some infamous house. Henry thun- 
•dered at the entrance for admittance,but 
in vain. A faint murmur of voices only 
could now be heard, and not a glimmer 
of light was to be seen. It was to no 
purpose that he would have run to the 
police, they were all engaged .at the 
palace of the Count di Barlemoht, and 
no time was to be .lost. In this extre* 
mity Henry, was accosted at the door, 
by a figure of a man, muffled up in a 
mantle, who .enquired of, him t he. cause 
of the disturbance, which he imme* 
diately explained. “ Be still and dis¬ 
creet,” replied the Stranger^ ** and fol¬ 
low my steps.” The Etrangea gave 
three distinct knocks at tlie«gate>. at the 
last of which a light appeared through 
the crevices, and a female voice enquired 
who was there, to which the Stranger 
replied “ Pallestrino.” When present¬ 
ly the door was cautiously opOned, and 
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the Stranger entered, followed by the 
Count St. Florentin, who drew his 
sword, when they found the lady in a 
swoon, attended by the woman of the* 
house. The stranger started when he 
beheld the distressed lady surrounded 
by wretches who were occupied in view¬ 
ing the treasure which they had just 
taken from her. 

“ We are betrayed!” cried the man in 
the brown cloak, seeing Henry ad¬ 
vance; “ Not so,” answered the stran¬ 
ger, who Henry now observed was 
habited in a Red Mantle, “ but resign 
your prize to me, 1 command it!” The 
man, at these words, fell on his knees 
and immediately restored the jewels. 
I'he stranger now turned to the lady ; 
“ Awake, madam,” said he, from de¬ 
spair, “ you are safe.*’ The incognita 
was sensible enough to know the lan¬ 
guage of friendship, and besides fancied 
that she knew the voice of the person 
who addressed her; while Henry St. 
Florentin was lost in conjecture how 

VOIi. I. E 
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the stranger came to be possessed of 
the influence he had over the Bravoes, 
for such now they appeared to be. He 
Vvas however convinced that the danger 
was over. “,Come, Madam,” cried the 
Stranger in the Red Mantle, “put your¬ 
self • under my protection, we will leave 
this place!” At these words the man, 
whom they had called captain, and the 
woman of the house, came to the stran¬ 
ger and bent on their knees in sup¬ 
pliant attitudes: “ It is enough cried the 
Stranger, there has no harm been done, 
but be aware of the third time.” 

After they had departed from the 
house, the Stranger addressed Henry : 
“ Sir, here are the lady’s jewels; you 
must not inform the police of the habi¬ 
tation you have left—promise this on 
your honor.” Henry complied instantly 
with the requisition, when the Stranger 
led them through an avenue into the 
main street. “ You are now safe,” 
said he, “ the palace of the Count di 
Barlemont is close at hand, it is down 



the next turning on the left; Heaven 
bless and guard you !”—“ A thousand 
thanks to my deliverer,” cried the lady, 
“ to both my deliverers,”—*• But pray, 
sir,” cried Henry, “ tell me to whom am 
I indebted for so great a service done 
to this lady,*’—“ I am, sir,” cried he, 
(turning away abruptly) “The Stranger 
Friend/’ Having uttered these words, 
the brave deliverer of the lady disap* 
peaied in an instant, and left them in 
suspense as to who he could possibly be; 
they could, however, be certain from 
the nobleness of his deportment and his 
manner, that he was of no common 
rank, and they had observed that he 
was followed by several cavaliers in the 
same habits. 

Henry St. Florentin had now an op¬ 
portunity of having some conversation 
with his incognita on the surprising ad¬ 
ventures of the evening, and heard 
from her own lips that she was Juliana, 
the daughter of the Marquis di Simo- 
netta. It is certain that Henry would 
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rather have been informed that she was 
of less rank, for there was not any 
thing that could have added to his re- 
eipect for her, and he seemed already 
to entertain a sentiment which, though 
sudden, was sincere, and promised to 
endanger his happiness. 

While Henry had been thus occupied 
in giving assistance to the beautiful 
Countess di Simonetta, the masks had 
left the saloon ; assistance arrived, and 
water having been instantly procured, 
the flames were presently extinguished. 
There was, however, a noise and bustle 
throughout the palace, and when they 
came to the gate they learned from the 
servants that they were all in the great* 
est consternation for the safety of the 
Countess di Simonetta. Messengers had 
been dispatched in every direction, and 
the police had been made acquainted 
with the fact of her having been carried 
off, in the general confusion, by a do* 


mino. 



The Coantess di Simonetta, leaning 
on the arm of Henry, ascended with 
trembling steps, the staircase of the 
palace of the Count di Barlemont^ 
and her name being announced by the 
servants, the loudest acclamations of 
joy succeeded. The Countess di Barle- 
mont ran to the door and kissed her 
friend, and in the height of her rapture, 
kissed also the hand of Henry, her de¬ 
liverer, while the Count extolled his pre¬ 
sence of mind and activity. A thousand 
thanks and encomiums were lavished on 
him by the whole family. The Mar¬ 
quis di Simonetta and his daughter 
were, at this season, on a visit at the 
Countess Albici, of Florence, during 
the time of their own palace undergoing 
reparations;, and the carriage was or¬ 
dered to convey the Lady Juliana to her 
residence. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Interesting Explanations between Henrtf 
St.Florentin and the Countess Juliana 
di Simonetta. 


Until the moment that the coach was 
moving, the lady Juliana had been so 
much agitated with the events of the 
night, that she had altogether neglect¬ 
ed to make any other than the mere 
exclamations of a grateful heart for her 
deliverance. The alarm caused by the 
fire, the adventure which succeeded in 
the strange house, and the natural timi¬ 
dity of her sex rendered her, for a time, 
insensible to the forms of customary 
politeness. At length, favored by the 
light of the moon, she ventured to 
cast her eyes on Henry with a look ex¬ 
pressive of wonder and esteem, at the 
same instant that he had fixed his on 
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hers, and was watching every motion. 
“ You ought to judge, sir,” said she, 
“ very unfavorably of both iny mind 
and manners, and that 1 must be the 
most ungrateful of beings that 1 have 
not until this moment properly express¬ 
ed the high sentiment of gratitude which 
I ought to entertain for the kind and 
prompt assistance which you afforded 
me ; but if you will only reflect for a 
moment on my situation, I am sure that 
you will forgive me; separated from 
my dear friend the Countess Albici, to 
whose care the Marquis, my father, had 
entrusted me; finding myself alone with 
you, alarmed with the apprehensions 
which rushed on my mind, at that 
wretched house, and tortured with re¬ 
flections on w'hat must be the painful 
solicitude of my friends—these all con¬ 
stitute so many claims to your indul¬ 
gence, and so many chances for me to 
hope that you will extend that indul¬ 
gence to me, and do justice to my feel¬ 
ings. She had nearly added to my heart. 
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when the moon, gleaming from the edge 
of a cloud which had obscured it, shone 
on Henrv’s face, and discovered to the 
(Countess his empassioned looks. The 
fear of having said too much, to a 
a stranger, imposed silence on her lips 
for some minutes, and which was no-t 
interrupted by Henry, who was too 
much agitated to pursue the subject. 
“ I ought, sir, to acquaint you,” con¬ 
tinued the Countess, as my friend, 
“ that 1 am the only daughter of the 
Marquis, who is favoured with the 
friendshijx of the Prince Charles. After 
the death of my mother 1 was placed 
at the convent of our lady of Mount 
Carmel, where I remained six years, and 
since have resided with the Marquis, 
my father: I was invited to pass a 
month or two with the Countess Albici, 
she was formerly the intimate friend of 
my mother, and was so kind as to 
offer the Marquis the use of apartments 
in her house during the time that his 
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own palace is under reparation. It 
happened that at dinner the conversa¬ 
tion turned on an invitation which the 
Countess had received to go to a grand* 
mask at the Count di Barlemont’s, 
when 1 happened to express a desire to 
be of the party, and a servant was im¬ 
mediately dispatched with a letter to 
the Countess to make her acquainted 
with my wishes, and who returned an 
answer full of the most polite and af¬ 
fectionate expressions from that elegant 
lady, entreating that 1 would fulfill ray 
intention, and complete, as she politely 
chose to say, the splendour of the even¬ 
ing. 1 was extremely pleased to find 
that several ladies, visitors of the Coun¬ 
tess Albici, had been invited, and 
meant to be of -the party ; and indeed, 
although the magnificence of the scene 
was not new to me, I should have been 
much happier in the domestic circle of 
my dear Countess Albici, or even in 
my cobvent.” 

F 5 
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Henry thanked the Countess de Si- 
monetta in the most graceful manner 
that he was master of, for her conde¬ 
scension in making him acquainted with 
so many particulars relative to herself, 
when the carriage stopped, and the 
coachman informed them that they had 
arrived near the house of the Countess 
Albici; but he had the caution not to 
go to the door, when Henry stepped 
out, and communicated the happy in¬ 
telligence of the safety of the Countess 
di Simonetta to one of the domestics, 
telling him that she was on her way to 
the palace, fearing that his appearance 
as a stranger might create alarm. 

The Countess di Simonetta, who had 
not till now reflected on the reception 
which she might expect from her fa¬ 
ther, who, she was certain, would by 
that time have been sent for from a 
party, where he had been engaged to 
supper, trembled as she leant on Henry’s 
arm, and said, “ I shall ever retain, Sir, 



the most grateful recollection of the 
services you have rendered me; but, 
alas! in your endeavours to save my 
life, you have perhap exposed me to* 
great unhappiness! What will my fa¬ 
ther say ? What observations shall I be 
liable to from those people who are with 
him, after so long and apparently un¬ 
necessary an absence after the fire hap¬ 
pened ? And how can 1 satisfactorily 
explain the circumstances of our adven¬ 
ture at the house of the bad people, 
without exposing them to the resent¬ 
ment of the Marquis, and forfeiting my 
word to the generous and extraordinary 
stranger who preserved us? Ah ! why 
did I desire to go io this fatal ball, and 
why were you inspired with the impulse 
of generosity that occasioned you to 
run so many dangers for a stranger ?” 

A flood of tears now run from the 
beautiful eyes of the Countess di Si- 
monetta, and Henry was endeavouring 
to calm her sensations, when the car- 
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riage drew up to the door of the Coun¬ 
tess Albici. Henry gave his hand to 
the Countess di Simonetta to assist her, 
when her arrival was immediately an¬ 
nounced, and the Countess Albici, fol¬ 
lowed by the Marquis di Simonetta, 
came down the stairs to receive her. 
On the sight of the Marquis her father, 
the exhausted Juliana fainted, and the 
Marquis and Henry bore her in their 
arms to the chamber, where all the la¬ 
dies had assembled who had accompa¬ 
nied her to the mask, and on seeing 
them she relapsed into a swoon several 
successive times. Henry was almost 
distracted at witnessing her sufferings, 
but fortunately every one wei*e so occu¬ 
pied in rendering her immediate assist¬ 
ance, that they did not notice his par¬ 
ticular distress of mind. In the mean 
time Henry endeavoured to collect him¬ 
self, and approached the Marquis in 
the most respectful manner, who, con¬ 
sidering him a stranger, expressed some 
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marks of surprise ; but the Count di 
Barlemont, with his lady, who had ar¬ 
rived by this time, in a manner the 
most flattering and gracious, presented 
him to the Marquis di Simonetta as the 
deliverer of the Countess his daughter; 
notwithstanding which, Henry merely 
obtained a very formal bow, and, dis¬ 
concerted at his reception, could only 
mutter a few inarticulate words. The 
Countess Albici, how'ever, who had wit¬ 
nessed the extraordinary manner in 
w hich he had gallantly pressed through 
the crowd at the mask to save the Coun¬ 
tess di Simonetta, advanced to the 
Marquis, and, in his presence, politely 
required of Henry to relate the parti¬ 
culars of the affair. The explanation 
which Henry gave was at once so mo¬ 
dest and satisfactory, that it immedi¬ 
ately dispelled every disagreeable im¬ 
pression that might have been takeU} 
and the most lively admiration and gra¬ 
titude filled every breast; even the 
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Marquis appeared as if he reproached 
himself for having bestowed on the gal¬ 
lant deliverer of his daughter so cold 
hnd formal a reception : but the invo¬ 
luntary emotions which he experienced 
at the appearance of Henry, were less 
the effect of indignation at the pre¬ 
sumption of a stranger; for what he 
might consider an officious intrusion, 
than that of a secret uneasiness, for 
which he could not account, but which 
probably arose from his observing some 
features in Henry’s face which brought 
to his recollection those of one who, at a 
former time, W'as dear to him. 

The Marquis now took Henry’s hand 
with the kindest condescension, and 
even apologized for his reserve, and of¬ 
fered him his friendship, with the most 
flattering compliments on Henry's bra¬ 
very and conduct. But what made 
the Count St. Florentin still more 
pleased with himself was, that the Count 
and Countess di Barlemont, as well as 
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the Countess Albici, joined iii pressing 
him to meet them the next day at that 
lady’s house to dinner. Henry was de¬ 
lighted at the opportunity this inter¬ 
view would afford him, of seeing again 
the lovely and interesting Juliana, and 
returned them the customary thanks 
and compliments; after which he po¬ 
litely withdrew, and left the domestic 
circle to recover their spirits. His own 
carriage having been sent for, Henry 
threw himself into it, and became im¬ 
mediately involved in reflections on all 
that had passed, while his imagination, 
which was always fervent, gave birth 
to a thousand romantic ideas. On a 
sudden, he became reasonable ; and as 
suddenly he gave way to the most ex¬ 
travagant notions : he recalled every 
look, every word of the beautiful and 
accomplished Juliana, and painted every 
circumstance afresh in the most glowing 
colours. The most delightful illusions 
took possession of his mind ; in short, 
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he bad already begun to loye, to hope, 
and to despair, as he flattered his pwn 
desires, and represented to himself the 
extreme improbability of the success of 
one, ivhose rank was so much beneath 
that of the lady, the object of his ad¬ 
miration. At length the train of his 
contemplations was interrupted by the 
arrival of the carriage at his lodgings ; 
and he retired to his apartment, not to 
rest, but to encounter a tumult of mind 
which he had never before experienced. 
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CHAP. XIL 

Of Henry St. Florentin.—Portrait of 
the Countess di Simonetta. 


On the day appointed for Henry’s visit 
at the Countess Albici’s, that cavalier 
dressed himself in the most becoming 
and elegant stile, and looked to great 
advantage : he was tall and finely pro¬ 
portioned ; his eyes full of expression 
and fire; his teeth white and regular; 
his hair a light brown ; the vermilion 
tint of youth and health was on his 
cheeks; and a sensible mind and 
friendly disposition were pourtrayed in 
his face. 

Henry arrived after the Countess di 
Simonetta,. and was admitted into a 
select circle of beauties, but they were 
little more than the family, as no com- 
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pany but Henry was invited on that 
day. 

Henr^r was astonished at the assem¬ 
blage of charms in the person of the 
lovely Countess di Simonetta: her 
figure was grand, and the most beauti¬ 
ful symmetry and proportion were dis¬ 
played throughout ; the form of her 
face was a perfect oval; her features 
complacent, and yet marked with con¬ 
siderable expression; her eyes were 
blue, and filled with the fire of wit 
and intelligence; while her handsome 
arched eye-brows served to set off her 
high and well-proportioned forehead to 
advantage, and which was in every re¬ 
spect worthy of a diadem ; her nose 
was finely formed of the Grecian mo¬ 
del, and her cheeks were sufiTused with 
the blush of pure health and temper¬ 
ance; her mouth was small, and her 
vermilion lips inclosed a set of the finest 
white enamelled teeth, or rather pre¬ 
sented a double row of pearls ; while 
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the chin finished in a graceful curve, 
and completed the divine form of an 
intelligent and lovely face. 

From the head downward, it was 
impossible to contemplate the perfect 
form of the beautiful Juliana without 
admiration ; her neck was united with 
grace to the shoulders, and her bosom, 
w'hite as alabaster, and of fine propor¬ 
tion, swelled as with a consciousness of 
its own beauties, and with disdain at 
being concealed by the modest drapery 
with which it was covered; her arms 
and hands were exquisitely turned; her 
waist slender and handsome ; her limbs 
of elegant contour, and her feet small. 

The expressive features of the Coun¬ 
tess di Simonetta depicted all the cha¬ 
racters of good nature and understand¬ 
ing, while about her lovely figure the 
graces seemed wantonly to show them¬ 
selves at every instant from their con¬ 
cealment, as to ravish the beholder 
with new and unexpected charms. 
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The Countess di Simonetta was so 
extremely beautiful, that the endow* 
ments nature had bestowed frequently 
occasioned her admirers to become in¬ 
sensible to every other consideration. 
She might even have been dull, without 
losing any share of her fascination. 
When she spoke, her voice was as melo* 
dious as that of the nightingale; while 
the excellence of her mind and the qua> 
lities of her heart gained her more ad¬ 
mirers, than even the ravishing charms 
of her person, or the heavenly music of 
her tongue; her understanding was ad¬ 
mired and acknowledged by the witty 
and the wise. 

There might be added to these per¬ 
fections, a noble deportment, and an 
affable address, entirely natural and 
unaffected, and always accompanied by 
a benignant and gracious smile. 

Although the mind of the Countess 
di Simonetta was so enlarged as has 
been described, yet she never affected 
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to enter into the general consideration 
of subjects unsuited to her sex ; there 
was not, however, any proper enquiry 
that could escape her penetration ; 
her discernment did not leave her any 
thing worth knowing uninvestigated, 
though there were few who knew bet¬ 
ter when to speak and when to be 
silent. 

In ordinary conversation, the Coun¬ 
tess di Simonetta never shewed any 
pedantic display of learning, nor ut¬ 
tered any remark or sentiment with 
precipitation ; they were always ex¬ 
pressed in the most delicate language; 
and the grandeur of her soul might have 
led her to indulge some too ambitious 
thoughts, if she had not learnt to re¬ 
strain every inclination that might be 
dangerous to her peace, though she 
would not easily suffer any thing to in¬ 
terfere to prevent the generosity and 
munificence of her disposition ; and 
though not in the habit of receiving 
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obligations herself, she was nevertheless 
attentive to every opportunity of serv¬ 
ing her friends. 

The passions of the heart of the ami¬ 
able Juliana were always subservient to 
the guidance of her religion ; and al¬ 
though she had a sensible and lender 
mind, still reason was allowed to regu¬ 
late in every affair of moment. With 
these extraordinary advantages, the 
Countess di Simonetta had the fault of 
extreme timidity, and an insurmounta¬ 
ble desire of retirement, little suited to 
her rank and circumstances in life. 

The Countess Juliana had the art of 
being always interesting and pleasing : 
she was pious without superstition or 
hypocrisy ; and strictly virtuous and 
modest, without prudery or affectation. 

It was not surprizing that the Prince 
Vicentio became enamoured with the 
personal charms of such a lady as the 
Countess di Simonetta; but had he 
known the qualities of her mind, he 
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might have conjectured that his cha¬ 
racter must present an insurmountable 
bar to the hopes which he might enter¬ 
tain of an alliance. Princely virtues, 
in her opinion, would rank the owner 
above all society ; but princely vices 
W’ere, in her estimation, fatal defects to 
grandeur, and made the possessor the 
lowest of human beings. 

The passion which Henry had al¬ 
ready begun to indulge was founded 
on an admiration of the virtues of the 
fair Juliana, as well as the beauty and 
loveliness of her person—a sentiment 
likely to increase with time, and which 
would be fatal to his happiness, in case 
of the failure of his hopes : a lesson to 
teach men that they should fly from 
even fair objects of desire, unless there 
are reasonable hopes of their attain¬ 
ment. 

The conversation during the time of 
dinner was as refined and elegant as 
could be expected ; and the Marquis di 
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Simonetta, though advanced in years, 
and loaded with honours conferred on 
him by the Duke his sovereign, conde¬ 
scended to enter into conversation with 
Henry on familiar subjects ; and while 
his example could not fail of instruct¬ 
ing Henry in all the polish of the cour¬ 
tier, his demeanor did not prevent him 
from an association of ideas necessary 
to esteem and friendship. 

The conversation of the Countess di 
Barlemont was full of wit and repartee, 
entertaining and even whimsical, and 
kept the attention constantly, alive; 
while the Countess Albici, older, and 
more acquainted witli the sorrows of 
life, having suffered by the death of a 
beloved daughter, who had fallen a 
martyr to a lingering disease, inter¬ 
spersed mild and sensible observations, 
with reflections that tempered the.viva¬ 
city of her friend, and disposed all pre¬ 
sent to the love of piety and virtue. 
Henry, in his turn, displayed various 
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accomplishments, forgetful for the time 
of the ill-will of the Count Montorio, 
and of his mother’s inditlerence. 

In the evening Henry retired, after 
having received the invitation from the 
Marquis himself to dine with them 
again the next daj^ sufficiently pleased 
at his reception, without taking into 
consideration that it was due to him 
from the Marquis, after the service he 
had rendered the Countess di Simonetta 
—so much are men disposed to make 
more consequences of circumstances 
than they actually possess. 


. VOL. 1. 
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CHAP. Xlll. 

The Countess di Simonetta discovers the 
state of her own heart. 

As soon as the Countess di Simonetta 
found herself at liberty to retire to her 
own room, she seized the opportunity 
of indulging without reserve the re¬ 
flections which crowded on her mind. 
She endeavoured to discover the first 
motives which influenced the conduct 
of Henry, who had so generously ex¬ 
erted himself in extricating her from 
the danger with which she was threat¬ 
ened. W hat design, what meaning 
could she attribute to his conduct, ex¬ 
cept that he was influenced by an ex¬ 
tensive and general benevolence to his 
fellow-creatures? He could not have 
fallen in love with her face, for that he 
had not seen ; and of her person, as she 
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was habited, he could not judge with 
any certainty. She considered there* 
fore that it must bare arisen from his 
natural gallantry; but when she 
weighed his respectful demeanor at 
dinner; the elegant and noble turn of 
mind he evinced on every subject; the 
manners he exhibited, which distin¬ 
guished him at once for his dignity and 
}ioliteness: in a word, when she recol¬ 
lected^ there was a something displayed 
in bis countenance that had an inex- 
pre^ible power of pleasing, the whole 
together made an indelible impression 
on her mind. , ' 

The Countess Juliana passed the night 
ill at ease; her contemplations returned 
incessantly to the same object; and she 
bad not closed her eyes for more than 
three hburs, when the breakfast was 
announced. The Countess imhiediately 
dressed herself, and was going from her 
apartment with Signora Ammirato, her 
alteudanti vvhen she^ heard'somebody 
F 2 
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knock at the door : it was the Marquis 
her father. The Toice of affection, 
however, with which he enquired after 
her health, gave her spirits, and she 
returned him her thanks in the most 
graceful and dutiful manner, and en¬ 
deavoured by every means to convince 
him that she had now entirely recovered 
from her indisposition. The Marquis, 
however, could scarcely believe it pos¬ 
sible, and offered his hand for her to 
descend the stairs. He had noticed at 
their family party the day before, that 
her spirits and strength had not return¬ 
ed ; and indeed, every one had retired 
earlier to their rooms than usual in con- 
sequence of her situation. 

Arrived in the breakfast-room, the 
Countess bad to answer a variety of 
enquiries ; how she felt her health, how 
she had reposed, how she liked the 
Count St. Florentin, his conversation, 
his manner, his dress, his deportment, 
his taste, and intelligence; bnt from 
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which at length she was relieved from 
a situation painful to her, by the 
Countess Albici, who kindly pro¬ 
posed a walk on the borders of the 
canal of La Rosa, under the pretext 
that the fresh air would be necessary for 
the re-establishment of her health. 

On their return, the Countess Albici 
conducted her to the door of her room, 
and said to her, smiling and pressing 
her hand, “ My dear Countess has not 
forgotten, 1 hope, that her Count St. 
Florentin, her knight errant, dines with 
the Marquis to-day: 1 hope that she 
will recover her natural gaiety and spi¬ 
rits in time to receive him.” A curtesy 
was the only notice which the Countess 
Juliana took of the observation; and 
she retired to her room blushing, 
pleased and uneasy, delighted and un¬ 
happy. 

The young Countess di Simonetta 
had been guided in all her conduct to- 
F 3 
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wards Henry by simple truth and na¬ 
ture ; she was a stranger to every spe- 
, cies of art, and to those redneuients of 
coquetry which occasion common beau¬ 
ties with common minds to lose so many 
hours at the glass: a plain coloured 
ribband, or a garland of flowers, were 
generally the only ornaments which 
the beautiful Juliana wore in her hair, 
except the diamonds, the gift of the 
Marquis her father, and generally in 
less than a quarter of an hour the 
whole business of her attire was com¬ 
pleted. 

The Countess had now to dress for 
dinner, and certainly, however unaf¬ 
fected she was in her appearance, she 
experienced some difficulty that day 
how to place a garland of buds of 
roses in her hair. She had never been 
so particular before, and Signora Am- 
mirato could not help noticing some 
alteration in the behaviour of her lady. 
She was undecided, thoughtful, arid 
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without a consciousness of being so, 
reserved. A robe of Indian muslin, 
with white flowers, and a girdle of 
emerald coloured ribband, completed* 
the dress of the elegant Juliana di Si- 
monetta. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

The result of the dinner at the Palace of 
the Marquis di Simonetta. 


The Countess Juliana entered the din* 
ner>room with a timid step, and less 
attentive ejes than those of the ladies 
present, might have easily discover¬ 
ed the emotions slie was endeavour¬ 
ing to suppress, if the general atten¬ 
tion had not been fixed on the Count 
de Barlemont, who was engaged in re¬ 
lating what the Duke de Montferrand, 
the commander of the forces wherein 
Henry had served, had told him of the 
conduct of that young officer while in 
the army. The Duke, in spite of the 
insinuations of the Count Montorio,' 
6ad done justice to the character of 
Henry St. Fiorentin, and had repre¬ 
sented him equally sensible and brave; 
nor would he consent to the possibility 
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even of his having been guilty of the 
pusilanimous conduct ascribed to him 
at the dinner given to hiis brother offi¬ 
cers. He allowed that the affair was 
wrapt up in mystery. The person who 
had offered him the insult had pre¬ 
sented him a sealed paper, which had 
paralised his whole frame, and pre¬ 
vented him from chastising him on the 
spot. “ I know,” said the Duke, “ an 
hundred certain instances of his bra¬ 
very ; and shall not suffer one solitary 
uncertain fact to the contrary, to 
weigh more thau a feather in the scale.” 

The young Countess di Simonetta 
was seated by the side of the Countess 
di Barlemont, who was using her en¬ 
deavours to amuse her, when the arri¬ 
val of Henry was announced. The 
Marquis, the Count, and all tlie circle, 
gave the young St. Florentin the most 
friendly reception ; and the conversa¬ 
tion turned naturally on the events of 
the masked ball.. Henry, in the most 
modest and ingenuous language, made 
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fresh excuses for the precipitate manner 
in which he had carried the Countess 
di Simonetta from the grand saloon, 
and that too without paying any atten¬ 
tion to those in whose company she was 
at the time. . 

The Marquis, sifho began to entertain 
apprehensions, from the suddeti changes 
which he observed in the countenance 
of his daughter during the recital, of too 
great an interest in the aflTair, endea¬ 
voured to give the conversation a torn, 
when the servant entered to announce 
that dinner was served. 

Henry took the opportunity of pre¬ 
senting his hand to the Countess di 
Simonetta: Do you forgive me, Ma¬ 

dam,” said be, “ for presenting myself 
again officiously, after the trouble which 
my zeal and impatience has occasioned ?” 
The Countess was incapable of ingra¬ 
titude. He bad attempted with some 
eagerness to converse again with an 
object he had begun to love, for love 
was natural to his years. The answer 
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of the Countess Juliana was dictated 
by sensibility and gratitude : it was 
simply, “ I have only to think of the 
danger of that night, to call forth every 
sentiment of the most grateful acknow* 
ledgement.” 

The Countess di Simonetta being ar¬ 
rived at the dinner saloon, the company 
were placed ; and the Marquis desired 
Henry to take his seat opposite his 
daughter, purposely that he might 
watch their looks, and detect if any 
more than a qommon interest existed 
on either side. 

During dinner, Henry could not cease 
an instant admiring the beautiful Juli¬ 
ana : nor did his looks escape her, 
though her natural modesty and timi¬ 
dity compelled her to cast down her 
eyes, whenevec they met those of St.- 
Florentin. 

The Marquis, who was a man of con¬ 
summate judgment and knowledge of 
the world, began presently to perceive, 
with some concern, that too lively an 
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ihterek was likely to be created in tbe 
minds of his daughter and the Count 
St. Florentin for each other’s happi- 
.ness ; he very judiciously therefore, after 
dinner, made a display of some presents 
sent to him for the Countess Juliana 
from the Prince Vicentio di Gonzago ; 
and intimated with considerable inv- 
portance, the alliance which was likely 
very shortly to take place ; which con¬ 
versation he considered would effectu¬ 
ally check any presumptuous hopes of 
St. Florentin, in case he was rash enough 
to entertain them. The Countess Juli¬ 
ana was silent during this discourse; 
she could not help, however, reflecting 
on the sottish insensibility of Don Vi¬ 
centio on the night of the ball, and 
which afforded a striking cmitrast be¬ 
tween him and the active and intrepid 
St. Florentin, who would have borne 
her through the Haines. The Marquis 
examined the looks of his daughter, and 
had sufficient discernment to discover 
that she had a dislike for the Prince i 
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he established therefore his resolutions 
accordingly. 

After dinner the carriages were or¬ 
dered, and the party went to a beauti¬ 
ful palace of the Marquis di. Simor- 
netta’s, situated two miles without the 
city of Milan, on the brow of a hill, 
at the foot of which the river Adda 
flowed in a pure chrystal stream. The 
palace was surrounded by a garden, 
which displayed, in all their varied per¬ 
fections, the syringas, the yellow jas¬ 
mine, the beautiful red valerian, and 
the sweet'Sceuted province rose, with 
clusters of lavender and rosemary, while 
the elegant Spanish reed and the olean¬ 
der adorned the banks of the pellucid 
stream. The soad to the palace was 
bordered on each side by tall planes, 
with the olive and the date trees ; and 
the vineyards, seen through their open¬ 
ings, presented the scenery of Italy 
rich in weighty clusters of grapes, and 
teeming with all the ripe luxuriances 
of nature. 
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It was in tbis delightful retreat that 
the party indulged themselves, in the 
recreation of walking along the shaded 
banks of the Adda. Henry conducted 
the Countess di Simonetta, andj urged 
by a passion honourable, though ro¬ 
mantic, ventured to take au opportu¬ 
nity of explaining to her, in the most 
respectful manner, that, since the ac¬ 
cident at the masque, his mind hud 
suffered a change which he feared would 
affect him but too seriously ; that, how¬ 
ever presumptuous the avowal, she was 
the sole object of his admiration ; and 
that though he could not dare to hope, 
yet he could not Cease to love. 

The Countess di Simonetta trembled 
exceedingly at the Unexpected declara¬ 
tion of the young Count; but had pre¬ 
sence of mind and discretion enough to 
reply, “ Sir, pray suppress these emo¬ 
tions ; 1 have admired your generosity 
and gallantry, but do not let your ar¬ 
dent imagination lead you to any thing 
indiscreet : at present, every thing is 
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against your hopes, however 1 might 
be inclined to favour your pretensions. 
You will believe 1 hope that 1 do not 
say it from pride, when 1 repeat, th'at 
I am the daughter of the Marquis di 
Simohetta, and destined by him for an 
alliance with a prince. 

The firmness with which the Coun¬ 
tess Juliana pronounced the last words, 
was followed by a conduct equally wise 
and prudent, she joined the other la¬ 
dies, and drew Henry into a general 
conversation. 
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CHAP. XV. 

The jealousy of Prince Ficentio : his 
intrigues with Montaltus to ruin Henry 
St. Florentin.-—They determine on cjr- 
posing him to the allurements of the 
Lady Victoria di Vicenzia. . .. 


It was not to be expected that the name 
of the man who had rescued the Coun¬ 
tess di Simonetta from the flames, could 
long remain a secret to the public : it 
was presently told the Prince Charles, 
who related the adventure to the Prince 
Vicentio, both of whom, although 
they witnessed the circumstance at the 
time, were ignorant who the parties 
were. The Prince Vicentio was enraged 
beyond all description when he heard 
of the gallantry of St. Florentin, and 
of his reception and repeated visits since 
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at the house of the Countess Albici, 
where the Countess di Simonetta re¬ 
sided. 

The Prince Charles, who disliked St* 
Florentin, advised the Prince Vicentio 
to consult immediately with Montaltus 
and the Count Montorio, as to the most 
effectual means of destroying the repu¬ 
tation of Henry, which advice he fol¬ 
lowed on the instant. 

It may be conjectured that Montal¬ 
tus, who was the natural enemy of St. 
Florentin, entered into the views and 
wishes of the Prince Vicentio. Mon- 
talius was skilled in the knowledge 
of the world, and advised him to strike 
at the root at once, by destroying the 
character of Henry in the mind of the 
lady herself, which would prevent the 
growth of a passion that might in the 
end prove too strong for even parental 
authority to eradicate., The plan there¬ 
fore, suggested by the infamous Mon¬ 
taltus, was, that Henry should be in- 
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vited to the suppers of the Prince Vi- 
centio, and that there he should meet 
with the Lady Victoria di Vizencia, who 
'would readily join in their schemes, and 
assist them to the extent of her diabo> 
lical abilities. 

The Lady Victoria had lost her cha¬ 
racter completely, and had therefore 
no means of sustaining an elegant ap¬ 
pearance but by her speculations : she 
was an excellent intriguante^ and might 
be trusted while the money bargain was 
adhered to; if that failed, there was 
not any act of revenge or insult of which 
she was not capable. 

The Lady Victoria had the complete 
arts of fascination and allurement, 
with a gaiety and freedom that could 
not fail of pleasing : turned of forty, 
she possessed that ease and .address, 
which a knowledge of the world alone 
could bestow, and the young nobles of 
Milan were all of them iiappy in her 
conversation, which was always brilli¬ 
ant and witty. 
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The first measure of the Lady Vic¬ 
toria was to make the cavalier she 
might fix on, believe that with him 
she condescended to be free and unre^ 
rerved ; that he was favoured with her 
confidence and the possession of her 
secrets. She would adjust her dress 
before him, and display more of her 
charms than strict conduct would al¬ 
low, as if only to convince him that 
her’s was a platonic mind, that dis¬ 
dained any prudery as unnecessary to 
virtue. 

The Lady Victoria pretended the 
most sincere and ardent friendships; 
she would sigh whenever the term was 
mentioned, and insisted that she pre¬ 
ferred it to love. It was thus she gained 
many admirers, and acquired an as¬ 
cendancy on the strength of sentiment, 
and affected sympathy, that was capable 
of alluring the ingenuous and unwary 
to destruction. 

The only difficulty was, during her 
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intrigues, to keep the skilful professor 
from too liberal a use of the Italian 
wines ; for when too much indulgence 
was given her, she always exposed her¬ 
self, and defeated her own designs : 
thus it is proved, that when we trust 
to the abilities of the wicked, we have 
always to fear that the very incorrect¬ 
ness on which we depend, may be fatal 
to our views. 

At length it was decided, that the 
Prince Vicentio should affect to be 
greatly pleased with the conduct 'of 
Henry at the masked ball, and that he 
was desirous of receiving him at the 
Palace di Gonzago; that an invitation 
should be given to a grand supper, at 
which a full display of beauty should 
be presented before him; that the 
Lady Victoria should be seated next 
him; and that she should have com. 
plete instructions to allure him by all 
the fascinations of which she was mis- 
tress; and that when Henry had become 
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completeljr entangled in her snares, that 
then his situation should be represented 
to the Countess di Simonetta, with 
such proofs as could not fail of esta> 
blishing in her mind an utter dislike* 
and contempt for her lover. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Family pride.—The character of Cottnt 
Cesar di Simonetta. 


The house of Simonetta was one of the 
most illustrious of Italy. The Marquis 
had married when very young to a l#dy 
who was beautiful and virtuous, but 
whom he was unfortunate enough to 
lose a very few years afterwards. He 
had considerable estates, although he 
was not the eldest 6f the family. 

Being a widower at an age when 
the generality of men begin only to 
indulge their passions, the tenderness 
with which he loved the Marchioness, 
and her solicitude for two children, the 
otTspring of his marriage, determined 
him to continue single for the remain¬ 
der of his life. These children were 



Count Cesar his son, on his travels, and 
the Conntess Juliana. 

The Marquis had a good heart and 
an accomplished mind; he was a kind 
father and friend, brave and generous, 
elegant and polite, and indeed might 
have been considered an excellent cha¬ 
racter, if those virtues and ornaments 
had not been sullied and obscured by 
an extraordinary portion of family 
pride. 

The high pretensions of the Marquis 
di Simonetta had alienated him from 
all his equals in society ; those even 
who were united to him in the affinity 
of blood, and those on whom he had 
conferred benefits, and to whom grati¬ 
tude should have been a pleasure, were 
alike chilled by the grandeur of his de¬ 
portment, and the haughty, reserve 
which he considered proper for his ele¬ 
vated rank and circumstances in life; 
and if a great portion of this pride was 
not shevvn to Henry, it was because he 
thought him too humble to be an ob- 
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ject of any apprehension on the score 
of presumption. 

The Marquis di Simonetta, from 
having raised himself too high for his 
own happiness, was in danger of ex¬ 
periencing the state of a recluse from 
the bosom of society, and was fre¬ 
quently obliged to renew and replace 
his old acquaintance, that he might not 
be exposed to an humiliating solitude. 

Only two persons remained attached 
to the Marquis di Simonetta, the one 
was the old tutor Aldus Manutius, to 
whom he had entrusted the care of his 
son, the Count Cesar di Simonetta ; 
and the other, the Count de Barlemont, 
who had married h relative of the 
late Marchesina ; each of these, though 
ill-pleased at his loftiness, would not 
disallow.the real goodness of his heart, 
his munidcence, and high sense of 
honour. 

The Marqui.s, after the death of his 
lady, had placed his daughter at the 
eonvent of our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
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under the care of an amiable and intel¬ 
ligent woman, whose misfortunes in 
life had reduced her to indigence, and 
who, having been recommended by the * 
Countess di Bariemont, was received 
as a confidential attendant on the 
Countess di Simonetta, for whom she 
entertained the most live! v affection. 

The good old Mentor, to whom the 
Marqnis had entrusted the education of 
his son, possessed all the requisites for 
a task of such importance; he was a 
man of a grave turn of mind, but kind 
and affectionate: of great knowledge 
and learning ; of mild character, inno¬ 
cently cheerful at times, but never on 
any occasion compromising virtue for 
the indulgences of vice. The learned' 
Aldus Manutkis had acquired some¬ 
thing by his literary labours, which 
placed him above want; and the sim¬ 
plicity of his diet and dress made him 
still more independent. 

The Count Cesar di Simonetta, until 
his nineteenth year had always remained 
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at his father’s palace at Vercelli, when 
his tutor, the good old Manatius, be¬ 
gan to form the mind of his pupil, and 
to instruct him in the knowledge of 
mankind. It was then deemed by him 
the proper time for him to travel, that 
he might have an opportunity of en¬ 
larging his understanding, by the 
mental views that he might take of the 
works of nature and the history of 
man. 

The Marquis di Simonetta had al¬ 
lowed his son a retinue conformable 
with his high rank and birth ; and after 
having ardently recommended him to 
the care of the sage Aldus Manutius, 
parted with him as a beloved son, whom 
he should not see for many years, but 
with the ardent hope that he should one 
day meet him again, enriched with the 
valuable stores of travelled knowledge. 

There was one person of whom the 
young Count Cesar took particular 
leave, and that happened to be the 
beautiful Celestina, the sister of Henry 
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St. Florentin, who was placed ift the 
same convent where was, some years be¬ 
fore, the Countess di Simonetta. 

The Lady Celestina, who possessed 
the most pure and unsullied mind, and 
the kindest disposition that ever adorn¬ 
ed the female character, bad all the ad¬ 
vantages of a finished education given 
to noviciates of a convent appropriated 
for the reception of ladies of the highest 
distinction. 

The Count Cesar was equally worthy 
of praise : he had a mind capable of 
every noble and manly sentiment; his 
figure was good, and his manners pos¬ 
sessed all the polish of a finished edu¬ 
cation : there was however a 'reserve, 
and something approaching to despon¬ 
dency in his deportment, which, while 
it interested, filled the mind of the ob¬ 
server with uneasy sensations, that it 
should exist in so excellent a character; 
either it was a secret malady that preyed 
on his health, or it was the malady of 
the spirits, that occasioned him to 
G 3 
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droop in the midst of honours and of 
all the advantages of life. 

The Count Cesar di Simonetta was 
6f an age when the heart begins to seek 
for friendships: he had, as yet, met 
with little or nothing that could give 
birth to sentiment, though it was his 
character to look for objects to bless, to 
protect, and serve. 

It may be imagined that the Count 
Cesar di Simonetta was not insensible 
to the chasteness and purity of the 
heart of the lovely Celestina, nor to 
the ex,cellence of her understanding; 
and the similarity of their dispositions 
often called them into mutual acts of 
charity and benevolence, and at length 
produced a sympathy that led to love ; 
the flame however was pure, and de¬ 
rived from reciprocal esteem. These 
two young lovers found themselves al¬ 
lied, and even betrothed to each other, 
before they perceived the fatality of the 
attachment. 

The wise and discreet Aldus Manu- 
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iius had had too much knowledge of 
life, and experience of the human heart, 
not to discover what had been going on 
for some time in the breast of his pupi^, 
and he had urged his departure chiefly 
with the hope of estranging him from 
the interesting object of his esteem. 
The tutor Aldus Manutius was so well 
acquainted with the character and dis¬ 
position of the Marquis di Simonetta, 
that he had not dared to utter a sylla¬ 
ble of his suspicions; he had, however, 
so much the confidence of his pupil, 
that he drew the secret from him with 
ease, and addressed him in a calm and 
dignified manner: “ Count Cesar, resign 
yourself to the noblest sentiment of the 
human mind, forbearance, preferring 
all privations to the chance even of em¬ 
bittering a parent's life : frightful aud 
terrible may be the events h Inch may 
follow the indulgence of a passion which 
your fatlier would proscribe. It may 
be true that he carries his family pride 
to too great an extreme; yet you must 
G 3 
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not ospouse any lady without his con¬ 
sent and approbation—for /its sake, for 
the sake of the woman you love, and for 
your own. 

The wise Aldus Manntius carried 
away the reluctant Count Cesar from 
the vicinity of Milan, and travelled 
with him to the North of Europe; 
while the Marquis his father passed the 
two first years of his absence in an al¬ 
most perfect solitude, his pride alienat¬ 
ing all those from the palace, who, by 
their birth, might have claimed an ad¬ 
mission to his society ; and on his part, 
he disdained to acknowledge the ac¬ 
quaintance of any who could not boast 
of at least thirty or more generations 
of nobility. When at length tired of 
being always solitary, he began to think 
that h:s daughter, the Countess di Si- 
monetta, who resided with Signora 
Ammirato at a seat of his in the coun¬ 
try, was well qualified to be his com¬ 
panion. He was indeed surprised that 
the idea had not occurred to him sooner; 
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and he shortly after adopted a measure 
for his own happiness, from which his 
pride had excluded him, as social com¬ 
forts were never considered by him, and^ 
which solitary dignity had even extend¬ 
ed to his own daughter. 

It may be easy to imagine what must 
have been the anger of the Marquis, 
when the Countess di Barlemont re¬ 
turned from the mask without his be¬ 
loved Juliana, and related to him the 
extraordinary adventure which had se¬ 
parated them at the time of the alarm 
of fire. He instantly swore that he 
would take the most ample vengeance 
on the man who had dared to detain his 
daughter ; and resolved to go immedi¬ 
ately in search of her. His friends and 
attendants however represented to him, 
that most probably she was carried to 
the house of some person of distinction ; 
and that at all events, it would be 
likely that she would be brought home 
before he could have proceeded any way 
on his search. 

G 4 
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The Marquis was just about dispatch¬ 
ing several couriers in different direc¬ 
tions, when the intelligence of the safety 
<of the Countess his daughter arrived. 

The joy of the Marquis di Simonetta 
at the arrival of his beloved Juliana, 
overcame every sentiment of resentment, 
and it was with a generous and noble 
frankness that be had offered his friend¬ 
ship to Henry St. Florentin on the full 
explanation of his conduct. 

When the Marquis however met his 
daughter the next day at dinner, he 
was struck with the alteration in her 
countenance ; not a single look, nor a 
single gesture escaped the keenness of 
his penetration, and it was not long be¬ 
fore bis pride took the alarm ; and on 
further observation he was convinced, 
almost beyond any doubt, that a mu¬ 
tual attachment had taken place be¬ 
tween the Count St. Florentin and his 
daughter. And in consequence of these 
suspicions, he immediately formed in 
his mind sonie projects for breaking off 
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the connection, and which were such 
as were to be expected froai his charac¬ 
ter. He did not know, it is true, that 
his own son, the Count Cesar di Si* 
monetta, entertained a passion for the 
sister of the deliverer of his daughter; 
on the contrary, he had written for his 
return, to espouse, at the instance of 
her father, the daughter of the Prince 
Guastolas, one of the blood royal, and 
possessed of considerable fortune; but 
he had received no answer whatever on 
the subject from the Count, nor from 
his tutor Aldus Manutius, which made 
him conclude that bis letters must have 
miscarried. 

The Marquis determined to put his 
plans in force immediately for prevent¬ 
ing the growth of a danger arising out 
of the obligations which Henry had 
placed him under, and which he con. 
ceived might prove of the greatest con¬ 
sequence, as he could not endure the 
G 5 
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thought of the bare possibility of an 
event which would be derogatory to his 
high and distinguished birth and rank. 

’ His ambition had been gratified with 
the offer made him by the libertine 
Prince Vicentio, and, regardless of the 
true happiness of his daughter, deter¬ 
mined on the proposed alliance. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

The supper given by the Prince Vicentio, 
at the Lady Victorias. — 7'he allure¬ 
ments of the wanton and depraved 
courtezan, — The appearance of the 
Stranger in the Red Mantle. 

The Couat St. Florentin received the 
commands of the Prince Vicentio to 
dine with him at the palace, with all 
the becoming respect due to the heir 
of the Dukedom of Mantua, although 
he did not like the principles of that 
complete libertine ; he hoped how¬ 
ever to perform his duty to the Prince, 
and yet to preserve himself from the 
contagion with which the palace of Vi¬ 
centio was filled. 

The Count St. Florentin found the 
Prince most courteous and affable, with 
an air of levity and debauchery, that, 
although it shocked and offended at 
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Ihe first instant, grew pleasing from the 
liberty it afforded, and its dismissal of 
all restraint. The Prince affected to 
'like Henry very much ; to be highly 
pleased with his manners ,* and be¬ 
stowed on him several of those danger¬ 
ous compliments which a Prince can 
bestow, where he means to ruin and 
destroy. He told Henry that he never 
could consent to bis being absent from 
his parties ; that he must introduce him 
to the most distinguished for wit and 
beauty oftheladies of Milan; and imme¬ 
diately pressed him to go to a supper to 
be given to the Prince Charles and him, 
by the Countess Victoria di Vicenzia. 
Henry, who had the great weakness, 
which even approaches to a vice, of 
consenting to every invitation, from the 
fear of giving pain or offence by a re¬ 
fusal, yielded to the temptation. To 
know how to refuse, has been justly 
considered as a perfection of manners, 
and is understood but by few. 

It was too late that Henry, on cool 
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reflection in his chamber, repented that 
he had accepted the invitation to ac> 
company the Prince Vicentio to the 
house of a courtezan : he could not ea^^ 
sily get rid of the appointment, as any 
excuse that he could make would de¬ 
prive him also of the pleasure of visit¬ 
ing the Countess di Siinonetla ; yet 
Henry, knowing the warmth and gal¬ 
lantry of his own disposition, felt per¬ 
plexed and unhappy that he should be 
so situated, and wished the visit well 
over: his principles were good, but the 
intoxication of pleasure and wine is too 
powerful, not to be dreaded by the dis¬ 
creet and wise. 

The evening of the supper arrived ; 
and the Prince Vicentio, in an elegant 
carriage, called for his new friend, 
Henry St. Florentin, who was waiting, 
dressed to considerable advantage. 

On their arrival at the house of the 
Lady Victoria, the Prince Vicentio and 
Henry were announced, and ^hewn up 
a spacious stair-case, into an elegant 
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saloon, where was presented a display 
of beauty and splendour. There were 
present the Ladies Joanella di Brenta, 
fClementina di Campania, Livia di Mo¬ 
dena, and several others ; among the 
cavaliers were Montaltus, Muscadns, 
Moscadello, and Margotus, and Henry 
St. Florentin was received as an addi¬ 
tion to their party with every flattering 
mark of attention. The Lady Victoria 
was the only one who did not enter > 
into conversation with him; she was 
engaged in the contemplation of his 
face, that she might if possible detect 
the passions and weaknesses of his 
mind, and lay her snares accordingly. 

The flattering and insinuating ad¬ 
dress of the Lady Victoria was replete 
with danger to so ingenuous a character 
as Henry St. Florentin. She had all 
the deceitful fascinations of a wanton, 
with a mind full of artiflceand cruelty, 
regardless how many victims she tempt¬ 
ed or destroyed ; her avarice too was 
extreme, and for money there was no 
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service of infamy but she would per¬ 
form, with all the diligence and exul¬ 
tation of a fiend. 

At the supper the guests were placed* 
by the Lady Victoria, as had been de¬ 
termined ; the Prince Vicentio on her 
right hand, and the Count St. Florentin 
on her left, as the Prince Charles was 
not expected until late in the evening. 

The conversation was brilliant and 
witty, but interspersed with severe and 
cruel reflections on many of their own 
party who were absent. The wines of 
rich flavour, which had been procured 
for the entertainment of the Princes, 
and for which they were to pay dearly, 
was called for repeatedly; and the la¬ 
dies answered the challenges of their 
cavaliers without hesitation. Lady Vic¬ 
toria, however, was more prudent than 
usual; she drank only with the Prince 
Vicenzio, and the Count St. Florentin, 
who presently became fascinated with 
her beauty, manners, and conversation. 
The artful Victoria enchanted the young 
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and inexperienced Florentiii, by the 
lovely expressions of a face that could 
depicture the most' ardent friendship 
and sincerity ; he was presently con¬ 
vinced that she possessed a kind and 
gentle heart, that had been too suscepo 
tible of love, and that the world had 
done her wrong by considering her de¬ 
praved. This opinion was contirmed by 
the artful discourse of the libertine Vi- 
centio, who knew t<»o well that open 
and barefaced vice would disgust Henry. 
He spoke of the l.ady Victoria in the 
highest terms, for the warmth and con¬ 
stancy of her friendships ; that she had 
a hind and liberal heart, and that 
happy indeed was the man who could 
make it the depositary of every secret. 

The company continued at the table 
until late, when they separated into 
the different apartments for the purpose 
of play, and Lady Victoria engaged the 
Count St. Florentin at chess. She was 
not only skilled in that elegant game, 
but it afforded her namerons opportu- 
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nities of being witty, and of her dis* 
playing the talents of reflection and 
ridicule to advantage. 

The Count St. Florentin was much 
more accomplished in the game of chess 
than the Lady Victoria ; but neverthe¬ 
less he stood no chance with his adver¬ 
sary : she had seated herself as close to 
him as propriety would admit, and her 
, bewitching glances, from eyes that 
• sparkled with intelligence and wit, 
fixed his enchantment beyond tlie hope 
of reason ever being able to dissolve 
the spell. 

The Lady Victoria and her intended 
victim, Henry St. Florentin, were 
closely engaged, Henry’s king being in 
check, when the Prince Charles was 
announced. Immediately the Lady Vic¬ 
toria went to the door of the room, and 
his Royal Highness was received by her 
w'ith an extacy of delight, and respect¬ 
ful homage, which was practiced by all 
present. The attitudes of the Prince 
were always elegant; he bowed and sa- 
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luted the ladies, and smiled graciously 
on most of the cavaliers present: he did 
not, however, pretend to recollect Henry 
who had never been at court, except 
on the usual ceremony of his coming of 
age; but on his being introduced by 
Prince Vicenzio, the Prince smiled, 
and assured him of his esteem ; he then 
directed his discourse to the Lady Vic¬ 
toria, and the supper-room became 
another scene of voluptuousness and > 
excess. 

After supper Henry began to feel 
that he was much more delighted with 
the unrestrained manners and levities of 
the agreeable women he had met with, 
than with all the conversation of the 
Countess di Barlemont or the Countess 
Albici; he had not, indeed, made a 
comparison at that moment between 
the refined and elegant Juliana di Si- 
monetta and the ladies present; and he 
was, on the contrary, displeased when 
her image occurred to his imagination : 
he suffered already the fever of lust. 
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and the disgusting picture of licentious 
depravity was dismissed from his mind; 
it had now begun to charm. 

The Prince Charles retired early, 
and, as it had been planned, took with 
him the Prince Vicentio ; when at 
length the artful Victoria managed to 
keep Henry the last of all her guests. 
He also would have retired, but she 
,pressed him to taste some excellent 
•wine with her ; and they sat down to a 
table in an adjoining apartment, fur¬ 
nished in all the stile of eastern mag¬ 
nificence. The honest nature of Henry 
now availed him nothing ; it rather oc¬ 
casioned him to yield more readil}’ to 
the allurements and temptations of one 
whom he considered the most sensible 
and best of human beings: her indis¬ 
cretions, in his judgment, had been 
from the arts of others, and a proof of 
her confidence and generous reliance on 
the honor of man. 

I'he Lady Victoria, however, had 
had so arduous a task to perform, that. 
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since the absence of the Princes, con¬ 
sidering all danger of a failure at an 
end, she had .partaken rather too freely 
of the juice of the Brescian grape, and 
was obliged to take an opportunity of 
pleading a sudden indisposition, which 
she assured the Count would soon be 
Over. The fact was, she desired a few 
minutes repose, to dissipate the effects 
of wine ; but made Henry promise to, 
amuse himself in her library, until she 
should return. 

Henry was no sooner left alone, than 
he began to contemplate the scene which 
bad passed, and his own danger : he 
gave himself up however to the power 
of the charm, nor struggled to be free; 
on the contrary, he waited impatiently 
for the return of the Lady Victoria, and 
his imagination pictured afresh all her 
beauties. At this instant, the figure, 
habited in a Red Mantle^ entered the 
room, and, without speaking a word, 
beckoned to Henry to follow it. At 
first Henry would have refused, but the 
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Bgure continuing its invitation in an 
expressive manner, he rose from the 
couch, and followed it to an adjoining 
chamber, where it opened a folding- 
door, when a scene the most disgusting 
presented itself—it was the Lady Victo¬ 
ria ! her hair dishevelled, the colour of 
her face smeared, her eyes staring open^ 
even in all the stupor of drunkenness ; 
her features distorted, and her hand 
supporting her head on the arm of the 
conch. The hgure in the Red Mantle 
had no sooner displayed the frightful 
picture to St. Floreutin, than it retired, 
at the same time putting a paper in his 
hand. Henry was too much engaged 
»ud astonished to ask any questions; 
and shutting the door, gently returned 
to the room which he had left. Here 
he had time to reflect; and taking the 
written paper into his hand, read: 

“ A plan is laid—beware of allure¬ 
ment ^ and of the loss of Juliana t 

“ THE STEANGER FRIEND.” 
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Henry threw himself on the couch, 
which had the instant before afforded 
him the luxury of voluptuous reflec¬ 
tion, and, awakened from the trance, 
became instantly alive to every appre¬ 
hension : he blamed himself for having 
suffered the Stranger Friend to depart 
without enquiry as to his conduct and 
his name ; yet he could not help seeing 
that his happiness and safety were the 
objects of his interference. Henry had 
no sooner become convinced of these 
facts, than he arose, and calling one of 
the Lady Victoria’s servants, desired 
him to acquaint his Lady when she 
came down, that he was compelled to 
go, but that he would have the plea¬ 
sure of paying her a visit very shortly ; 
and with this message, happy and 
elated at his emancipation from her 
power, he left the house of the en¬ 
chantress. 

The Lady Victoria had not indulged 
more than a quarter of an hour, when 
she awoke, and rang for her attendant 
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to replace her hair and drapery with 
new attraction and grace ; and com¬ 
posing her face to a sweet and fascinat¬ 
ing loveliness, she descended to the 
apartment where she had left St. Flo- 
rentin. 

There was not any thing that could 
exceed the rage and disappointment of 
the Lady Victoria when she found her 
destined victim was gone. The anger 
described of Calypso at the departure 
of Telemachus, was nothing to equal 
it; she paraded the room in the great¬ 
est agitation, and filled glass after glass 
of wine, until frantic and in a fever 
from vexation, ‘she became exhausted, 
and was carried by her servants to her 
bed insensible, and transformed from 
beauty to a loathsome and disgusting 
object. 
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CHAP. XVIH. 

Vhe projects of Power. — The Great 
often unjust. 

Thb next day the Lady Victoria endea¬ 
voured to restore her influence with 
Henry, by an invitation for him to dine 
with her, without any other company,, 
but to which he had the prudence to 
send excuses. The artful generally dis¬ 
cover when their ingenuity has failed, 
and the Lady Victoria saw that her 
power was at an end : she drove, there¬ 
fore, to the Prince Vicentio, and ex¬ 
plained to him the ill success which 
had attended their scheme. The Prince, 
who had left the supper in exultation 
at his scheme, did not hesitate to re¬ 
proach her, and she recriminated, 
which is always the result of a failure 
among the wicked—they either mu¬ 
tually flatter or curse each other. 
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The Prince Viceatio more determined, 
and certain in his contrivances, hasten¬ 
ed instantly to Montaltus, who advised 
him to see the Prince Charles, but who 
had not risen, and cou|d not be dis¬ 
turbed. The Prince Charles beside 
had a great aversion to consultation, he 
was fond of ease and pleasure, nor 
would willingly attend to any thing 
that was likely to give trouble or re- 
.dection. 

. On the Prince Vicentio’s return to 
Montaltus, it was agreed that the 
Prince should see the Marquis di Si- 
monetta, and insinuate that Henry en¬ 
tertained presumptious hopes of an al¬ 
liance with his daughter, from the mere 
circumstance of his having been of ser¬ 
vice to her in a moment of danger, and 
that many others, and himself among 
the rest, were ready to have assisted 
her on that occasion if Henry had not 
rudely pressed forwad. • 

• The Marquis di Simonetta, in the 
mean time, who would have consi- 

TOt. I. H 
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dered it an heinous crime for any one 
less than of an exalted rank to pretend 
to the hand of his daughter, had no 
sooner entertained the impression that 
Henry had hopes of the alliance, than 
he immediately begun to have a serious 
aversion to him, yet as he had received 
him at his table, and given him a ge> 
neral invitation, he could not consis¬ 
tently vrith the acknowledged rules of 
hospitality forbid him his house; be- ' 
sides the affair had obtained publi-’ 
city, and it would have looked extra¬ 
ordinary, and ungrateful. The proud 
Marquis di Simonetta could not bear 
the thought of being accused of ingra¬ 
titude—-the Marquis di Simonetta un¬ 
grateful !!!—and to a youth scarcely 
known in the Court of Milan. “ Ah,” 
cried he, “ to what a state of humilia¬ 
tion has my daughter reduced me.” 
The Marquis considered the circum¬ 
stances over and over again in his mind, 
a considerable time, before any plan 
suggested itself, that could relieve him , 
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from his embarrassment. At length a 
project occurred that appeared to have 
some probability, and which was flat¬ 
tering to the ideas of munificence and* 
gratitude which the Marquis deiared to 
entertain. 

The project which had occurred to 
the Marquis, was to serve Henry with 
his influence, and to procure him the 
command of a troop, which would be 
shortly ordered to quit Italy on service. 
This project was no sooner formed, than 
with an artifice unbecoming of a noble 
mind, he took an opportunity one day 
to intimate his wish to Henry, that he 
should again bear arms, and that his 
interest should not be wanting, to raise 
him to a rank seldom bestowed but on 
persons of the first families in Milan. 

Henry St. Florentin, who was en¬ 
tirely unsuspicious in his nature, did 
not see the drift of the Marquis’s con¬ 
versation, and in the warmest terms ex¬ 
pressed his gratitude, and even shewed 
impatience to seize the opportunity of 
II 2 
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protitting by his patron’s liberality and 
condescension. 

The difficulty of Henry’s going 
kgain into the army, without clearing 
up his character, as to the circumstance 
of the insult offered him by the Stranger 
in the Red Mantle, was removed by 
the Marquis advising him, on the 
slightest allusion, to challenge the man 
who might be bold enough to venture 
to recur to it; and that advice was 
partly given from his own feelings, 
though such was his pride and his aver¬ 
sion to any thing like an alliance with 
so humble a person as Henry St. Flo- 
rentin, that with such a feeling he 
would have even persuaded him to the. 
measure of resentment, from the possi* 
bility of his falling in the contest. It 
is true that the Marquis would have 
disdained the acknowledgment of such 
a motive to himself, but it certainly 
did occur to his mind, and helped to 
determine his conduct. 

In consequence of the conversation 
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of the Marquis with Henry, and that 
nothing might be left undone that could 
give a specious colour to his plans, he 
went immediately to the Count di Bar* 
lemont’s, and requested that nobleman 
to accompany him to the Duke de 
Montferrand his friend, who happened 
to be at Milan. 

In his way to the Duke de Montfer¬ 
rand the Marquis explained to the 
Count the views he had for Henry’s 
advancement, in return for the prompt 
assistance he had aftorded his daughter. 
The Count highly approved of the in¬ 
tentions of the Marquis, and paid him 
a number of compliments on his muni¬ 
ficence and liberality. 

When arrived at the palace of the 
Duke de Montferrand the Marquis was 
received by his illustrious friend with 
every mark of kindness and favour, and 
after repeating the great esteem and re¬ 
gard which he had for the Marquis di 
Simonetta, he entreated to know how 
he mi"ht be serviceable to his interests. 
h3 
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The Marquis, with great formality and 
an affectation of sensibility, related the 
obligations which he was under to the 
youth Henry St. Florentin, as he called 
him ; and expressed his wishes of ob¬ 
taining for him the command of a 
troop, until that he could procure him 
from Prince Charles, something more 
considerable. “ I wish,” said he, “ to 
serve this young cavalier, and mean 
that he should see service abroad; and 
so raise himself by his merit, as well as 
the.influence of his friends, to high and 
distinguished rank.** 

The Duke de Montferrand, who had 
entertained a favorable opinion of Hen¬ 
ry, was pleased to find that he had 
gained so great and powerful a friend ; 
and promised that in a few days he 
should have the desired appointment. 

The Marquis was delighted with the 
success of his expedient, and requested 
the Count di Barlemont not to speak of 
their intentions to Henry, that he him¬ 
self might have the pleasure of disclos* 



ing such an important piece of intelli* 
gence. 

Thus did the Marquis di Simonetta 
imagine that he had done every thing 
that ought to be done to satisfy the de¬ 
mands of gratitude and honor; and that 
he was, from that instant, free from 
the obligation to ^ich the unfortunate 
accident of the mask had subjected him: 
so easily does the mind become satisfied 
when it is important to its interests or 
happiness to become so, without ever 
taking into consideration that Provi¬ 
dence may refuse to sanction the best 
plannedcontrivancesof the wisest head. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Henry appears to advantage, and is en¬ 
gaged in a scene, that promises to pro¬ 
duce him more real pleasure, than he 
received from his entertainment at the 
supper of the Lcffy Victoria.^The 
Stranger Friend. 

Henry St. Florentin, who was not 
informed of the measures which had 
been taking for his advancement, was 
occupied in his contemplations on the 
lovely object of his admiration and es¬ 
teem. His thoughts were constantly 
on his beautiful and interesting Juliana, 
and he suffered himself continually to 
paint scenes of happiness that might ne¬ 
ver arrive, and scenes of despair and 
disappointment, more probable to hap¬ 
pen in the scale of incidents, but as use¬ 
less to indulge in prospect—so much 
does love encourage and torment by 
turns.. The enchanting image of the 
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lovely Juliana was continually before 
his eyes, and he never suffered a day to 
pass, without calling to enquire after 
the health of the Countess di Simonetta; 
for Henry having once had the intro¬ 
duction to the Palace of the Marquis, 
every other place was open to him, and 
he almost always contrived to be of the 
same parties with the lady who was ne¬ 
cessary to his happiness. 

. The Countess di Simonetta, on her 
part, could not fail of noticing the at¬ 
tentions of Henry ; and was so much 
flattered and pleased by them, that a 
regard for him insinuated itself deeper 
and deeper into her heart, and occasion¬ 
ed her to feel all the anxieties of love 
without her having the courage to con¬ 
fess to herselfthat she really entertained 
the passion. 

The young Countess di Simonetta did 
not possess any of the pride of her fa¬ 
ther ; she was not insensible to the con¬ 
sequence and advantages attached to 
H 5 
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liigh rank, but, after having established 
in her mind, that her lover was a cava¬ 
lier of ancient lainily, and possessed of 
almost every virtue of the human heart, 
and excellency of understanding, she 
could not think that the alliance could 
disgrace her, and, although the Count 
St. Florentia was not immensely rich, 
yet he was without debts or incum¬ 
brances, and his mind free from the ' 
dangerous propensities of luxury and’ 
extravagance : how good a heart Henry 
really possessed, was dis{)layed in an oc¬ 
currence which happened shortly after. 

One morning Henry, according to 
his usual custom, paid his visit at the 
houseofthe Countess Albici, to make his 
enquiries after the health of the Coun¬ 
tess di Simonetta; when the servants 
informed him, that the ladies were ta¬ 
king an airing in the carriage, and that 
the Marquis and the Count de Barle- 
mont were gone to Montferraud. Hen¬ 
ry, a little disappointed at this intelli¬ 
gence, and not knowing which road 
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the coach had taken, chose a solitary 
walk on the banks of the canal of La 
Rosa, to indulge the melancholy dispo¬ 
sition of mind that overpowered him. 

Henry had scarcely arrived to a nar¬ 
row street leading to the canal, when 
he saw a vast number of persons col¬ 
lected together, and stopped his horse, 
fearing that if he advanced further he 
should trample on some of the croud. 
Henry, however, enquired the reason 
of such a mob, which had all the ap¬ 
pearance of a tumult. “ Ah, Sir,” cried 
one of them who was standing at his 
door, “ a poor unfortunate woman is 
the cause of all this disturbance;” 
“ some dreadful accident I am afraid 
then,” interrupted Henry, “ has hap¬ 
pened to her ; is she hurt ?” “ Only in 
mind and estate. Sir,” continued the 
poor man, “ and those are both as bad 
as they can be. If you knew her story 
you would not wonder to see so many 
of the neighbours ready to take her part.* 
Aye, Sir, they would go great lengths 
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for her, but she is. too good to allow 
them to do so; she will not suffer them 
to interfere to prevent the due course 
'of the law.” “ Pray tell me, Sir,” cried 
llenry, “ for I do not exactly compre¬ 
hend you, what has happened then so 
bad to this poor woman ?” “ Ah, many 
misfortunes. Sir,” replied the man, “one 
after another. She is a poor woman, 
and has six helpless children ; she lost 
her husband after he had been confined 
more than tuelvemonths to his bed; 
since his death she was delivered of her 
sixth child. Misfortunes follow, asyou 
may say, one on the heel of another, so 
that the expeocc of interring her hus¬ 
band decently, and of her lying-iu, 
swallowed up the whole of th' little 
money which she had h ft; when her 
landlord, a hard-hearted man, would 
not allow her any time to pay him half 
a year’s rent which she was indebted to 
him. Fifteen days have now elapsed 
•since he told her, with the greatest bru¬ 
tality, that, if she did not satisfy him in 
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a few days, he would sieze on all the 
little furniture which she had, and put 
herin prison; and he has kept his word, 
for this very day the bailiffs from this 
cruel landlord have surrounded the 
house of this poor widow, and have sei¬ 
zed even the cradle of the poor little 
infant she gives suck to ; and the neigh- 
hours, being informed of what bad ta¬ 
ken place, assembled immediately to¬ 
gether, and would probably have dri¬ 
ven out the bailiffs, or perhaps have 
killed them, if the good creature had 
not insisted that they should run no 
such liazard on her account.” 

“ You can have no notion, sir,” con¬ 
tinued the poor man, who had remarked 
the attention Henry seemed to shew, 
and the interest he took in the narrative, 
“ how much this poor woman is belo¬ 
ved ; and she well deserves it ! When 
her circumstances were better she no 
sooner heard of any of her poor neigh¬ 
bours being sick, than she bsistened to 
assist them, and to furnish them with 
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all the little comforts in her power; 
and would even, in some cases, neglect 
the management of her own concerns to 
nurse them and see them out of their 
distress. During the lifetime of her 
husband, who was an industrious gar* 
dener of good business, she was as hap¬ 
py as could be; but the poor man lay 
sick a long time, and one expence suc¬ 
ceeded another so as to leave her no¬ 
thing in her necessity ; but she always 
relied on providence, which, she said, 
was full of power and goodness, and 
would never suffer her children to 
want.” 

Henry was affected even to tears, and 
dismounted. “ Conduct me”, said he 
with an animated voice, “ immediately 
to the cottage of this excellent woman, 
who deserves to have a palace to live 
in, rather than a prison, and ought to 
hiul protectionin all those who presume 
to think that they possess humanity.” 

Henry St. Florentin’s deportment 
displayed unconsciously to him the sen- 
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sibility of his heart; his eyes filled at 
the same instant with the fire of resent¬ 
ment, and the tears which flowed from 
compassion ; and he appeared to the 
surrounding multitude as a Prince, or 
rather as an Angel arrived to the assis¬ 
tance of the unhappy widow; and, im¬ 
pressed with an idea of his munificence 
and power, they imperceptibly made 
way for one, whom they already re¬ 
garded as the saviour of the unfortunate. 

Presently, Henry arrived at the habi¬ 
tation of misery, and which but a few 
months past had been the mansion of 
conjugal peace and affection ; a little 
palace, rich in all the blessings of health 
and independence. It was yet neat and 
clean, in spite, as it were, of the work 
of illness and of death. The havoc of 
law, however, had displaced every little 
article of furniture and the scene of 
confusion and desolation had com¬ 
menced. 

Henry St. Florentin found the inte¬ 
resting widow, of whom he hcd heard 
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so much, surrounded bj her children, 
who were all in tears, while she was en¬ 
gaged endeavouring to appease their 
d'nguish with every endearing mark of 
love and tenderness. Henry found also 
in the room two of tliose wretclu’S who 
debase the name of man, by the cruel 
and wanton exercise of their power, 
extending duty to oppression, and ne¬ 
cessity to insult. These were proceed¬ 
ing to take an inventory of the eli'ects, 
with an unfeeling composure that would 
even have excited the indignation of a 
savage; they even sneered at the en¬ 
quiries of the poor woman, who knew 
not how to act, or what to do ; and 
abused grossly the neighbours, w ljo in 
kindness to the widow ventured to ask 
them questions. 

Henry, mute with astonishment and 
horror, was for some time incapable of 
addressing the ministers of the vengeance 
of the law. At length he summoned 
spirit sudicient to speak to them : “How 
much,” cried he to one ofthem, “ doe 
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this poor womans arrear of rent amount 
to ?” “ I should like to know very 
much,” cried the bailiff in a surly tone, 
“ why you interfere,” at the same time* 
continuing the work of depredation, 
without even deigning to cast his eyes 
on the person who was adressing him. 
Henry repeated the question. “ ibu 
are mighty curious friend,” returned 
theother man, “ but pray what is it to 
. you what the woman owes ? I dare 
say that you will not pay the money 
for her.” Henry, indignant at the last 
observation, of which he felt the full 
force, being literally without anything 
but a few pieces in his purse; stood in 
need of all his moderation to restrain 
himself from giving the wretch the 
chastisement he deserved. He was, in¬ 
deed, at a loss what to do; he had asked 
the question prematurely, and his con¬ 
duct appeared idle and officious even to 
himself, when he reflected on his inca¬ 
pacity, and that he was a stranger. 
The poor woman was looking on, and 
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observed to Henry that she had made 
the same enquiry but with no success. 

Henry now offered to give tliem an 
order for the amount on his steward, 
but they only insulted him afresh, by 
asking if they could depend on his 
being really the person he represented 
himself to be ; and, at length, flatly re¬ 
fused to give him the information that 
he desired. 

Henry St. Florentin’s pride had by 
this time got over the vulgar insolence 
of the bailifTs, and he could not help 
smiling at their impertinences ; but was 
in great agitation of mind, how he chould 
relieve the poor widow, for they were 
now busily employed in packing up 
the little furniture; and one of the 
wretches, determined on having an ac¬ 
count of every thing, took the poor lit¬ 
tle infant with his rude hands from the 
cradle, and laid it roughly on the floor, 
before the mother saw what he was 
about, and who ran to its assistance 
with a look of anguish and her eyes 
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full of tears. Henry was in the act of 
throttling- the miscreant, when a loud 
knocking at the door attracted his at¬ 
tention, and he was willing to see the 
result, when the figure habited in the 
Red Mantle entered the House. Every 
one was silent as it approached, and 
Henry recognized the mysterious stran¬ 
ger. “ Who is the man” cried the figure 
‘ in the Red Mantle, - in, a mild but firm 
‘tone, “ and where are his myrmidons 
who would go beyond the law /’* Henry 
St. Florentin related the story in a few 
words; and, with his accustomed can¬ 
dour and frankness, explained the cir- 
cuntstance of his own incapacity at 
that moment to discharge the demand : 

But, sir,” cried he to the stranger, 

1 will pledge my honor that the amount 
shall be paid before the evening may 
arrive, if these men will be satisfied.*’ 
“ There is no occasion for that pledge,” 
.said the stranger gently; when he turned 
to the bailiffs, and, addressing them, 
said: “ (3o from hence, and leave this 
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poor dejected woman some respite from 
your barbarity.” The elder bailiff, 
however, did not seem at all inclined 
to obey this mandate ; when the ex¬ 
traordinary personage in the Red 
Mantle gave a loud hem, and three 
men burst open the door, one of 
whom Henry recollected to be the very 
captain he had seen at the house in 
the court, the night of the fire at the 
masked ball. “ Dismiss these men” 
said the stranger to him. On which he 
took the elder of the bailiffs aside, and 
Henry was astonished when he observed 
the bailiff tremble, and bow humbly 
to the ground, after which he and his 
companions retired precipitately. The 
captain and his people followed, and 
the stranger, who had taken the child 
of the widow in his arms and kissed it, 
was retiring to the door; when Henry 
said : “ Sir, let me entreat you to tell 
me who it is who is ever thus constantly 
at hand, to save me in extremity and to 
further the most ardent wishes of my 
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hearts “ Peace” interrupted the 
Stranger, ^^you must not enquire further, 
nor know me as any other than the Stran¬ 
ger Friend.” With these words he reti¬ 
red towards the door, waving his hand 
for Henry to desist from following. 

Both Henry and the poor woman re¬ 
mained for a considerable time mute 
with astonishment, and the hrst word 
which he spoke was to ask if she knew 
the stranger. “ Indeed, sir,” said she, 
do not ; although I recollect having 
seen him before, once when a muleteer 
was cruelly beating one of his mules, 
and this cavalier had him taken to pri¬ 
son, but who he is I have never been 
able to learn.” Henry made many en¬ 
quiries of the by-standers at the door, 
but not any of them could give the de¬ 
sired intelligence. The good widow 
now paid all her compliments to Heniy, 
and threw herself on her knees, calling 
him her first and kindest benefactor. 
Henry raised her from the ground and 
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next the children came round him, to 
bless the good stranger with their infant 
prayers. Henry gave the poor woman 
all the pieces which he had in his purse, 
and distributed some smaller ones 
among the little cottagers, whose faces 
were turned from mourning to rejoic¬ 
ings. 

Henry promised to see the family 
again in the evening, and remounted 
his horse, (which had by this time been 
led nearer to the door) amidst the ac- 
clamationsof the people, who considered 
him as the Saviour of the poor woman; 
for of the stranger friend they knew no¬ 
thing, that person was almost covered 
in the Red Mantle, and had passed 
through the croud without particular 
observation. 

Henry did not visit the walk on the 
banks of the canal La Rosa, as he had 
intended, his mind was too much occu¬ 
pied with reflection on the scene he had 
just witnessed, and the remarkable ap- 
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pearance of the Stranger Friend. Hen¬ 
ry therefore returned towards the house 
of the Countess Albici^ that he might 
have an opportunity of seeing if the< 
ladies had returned, and of interesting 
them in behalf of the poor widow. 
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CHAP. XX. 

The mutual Narration.-—The Present. 

On Henry’s return to the house of 
the Countess Albici, he found the car¬ 
riage with the ladies at the door, and 
rode up to them to pay his compliments. 
“ I wished to have seen you sooner,” 
said he, “ to interest you in behalf of a 
poor widow, who I met with by chance 
this morning. “ Indeed,” interrupted 
the young Countess di Simonetta, more 
animated than he had ever seen her, 
“ I am afraid that your poor widow 
will stand but little chance of notice 
just now, for we are occupied in consi¬ 
dering how we can serve a poor widow 
also, who we have seen by chance.”— 
“ And where pray madam, does she 
live ?” cried Henry. “ I’ll tell you,” 
replied the Countess di Simonetta. “On 
our return from our ride, as we were 
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cifossing the end of one of the streets, 
we were surprised to see a great con-, 
course of pepple assembled, and our 
coachman was just going to turn up, 
another lane, when we ordered him to 
stop, and the servants to enquire the 
cause, of the tumult. At this moment 
a figure in a Red Mantle, mufiied up 
even to the very eyes, came to the door 
of the carriage, and accosted us in a 
very familiar way, in a voice I think 
that I have heard somewhere, with the 
remarkable words : “ Forsake not the 
wretched." 1 was just on the point of 
entreating the stranger, who seemed of 
the most elegant deportment, to make 
us acquainted with his name, when he 
disappearetl^in a moment, and the ser* 
van^returnCd with a dismal account 
that all the little properly of a poor wi¬ 
dow, left with six small children, had 
been mercilessly seized by the landlord; 
but that a young gentleman on horse¬ 
back had arrived at the time and sent 
the bailiff’s ou|: of the house. Good 
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creatare! 1 could kiss him if I knew 
where to find him.” Henry reddened at 
this instance of regard to a stranger, 
and felt uneasy, when the Countess 
continued : We drove to the poor wo¬ 
man’s and found her considerably re> 
Ueved in mind, so we made the children 
a small present and came from her 
home, our minds full of business how 
we could best serve her; and now. 
Count, tell us where your poor widow 
lives that we may go to see her next.”— 
“ It is no matter now. Madam,” said 
Henry, “ she is not in want.”—“ Why 
how is that to be reconciled with what 
you told usjustnow ?” interrupted the 
Countass di Barlemont. ‘‘ 1 under¬ 
stood that you wanted to find her friends; 
come, we can have time to go thither 
before dinner.” * Henry found himself 
urged to extremities, he blushed, and 
pleading the necessity of bis going home 
to write some letters, made a low bow, 
and left the ladies astonished at his he- 
havionr. “ It is evident,”.s«id the Coun- 
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tesis di Barleinont, “ that Henry St. 
Florentin is himself the person who as¬ 
sisted our poor widow, and the object of 
0ttr compassion was his ”.—“ Yes,” cried 
the Countess di Bairlemont, “ aud he 
well deserves tlie kiss promised to that 
gallant stranger by our friend.” The 
Countess di Sinaonetta blushed in her 
tpm at this delicate railleiy> and her 
love for Henry became only more ap- 
. parent by her attempt .to conceal it. 

The Marquis di Simonetta and the 
Count di Barlemont returned in the 
evening), after haying settled the busi¬ 
ness that carried them to the Duke. 

T^he Countess Albici was so eager to 
relate to the Marquis the adventures of 
the morping) that she seized the hrst op¬ 
portunity of displaying the generosity 
of Henry, and of displaying his conduct 
in the most amiable light. IIis gene¬ 
rosity ie so much the greater,” sqid the 
Countess di Burlpmont, “ a^ we know 
be is not very rich at present; he 
does not wish to deprive his mother of 
1 2 
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any part of the establishment to which 
she had been accustomed in the lifetime 
of the Count St. Florentin. 

The Marquis di Simonetta, who felt 
an uneasy sensation reflected for the 
instant, and perceiving that they wai> 
ted in silence for his opinion of the ac¬ 
tion, said in a grave tone: “ Certainly 

this young cavalier has the mind of a 
gentleman ; his conduct to this unfortu^ 
nate woman would do honor even to our 
first nobility^ if it were not guided by 
any motives of personal interest” A 
sigh escaped the Countess di Simonetta 
at a reflection so full of injustice to 
Henry St. Florentin ; when the Coun¬ 
tess di Barlemont, who esteemed Henry 
almost as much as the generous Juliana, 
would not yield to the cool argument 
of the Marquis, but was happy to be 
favoured with such an opportunity of 
praising Henry, and of humiliating the 
arrogance of her proud relative, who 
mad^ several sarcastic observations on 
the young Count’s heroism. 
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The Marquis di Simonetta retired to 
his apartment, as much dissatisfied 
however with himself, as the Countess 
di Barlemont could possibly wish him* 
to be. 

The Marquis suffered for the triumph 
which his pride had obtained over sen¬ 
sibility, and reproached himself for 
having hesitated to praise an action 
which his heart told him was truly me¬ 
ritorious. It was not in his power to 
disapprove the sentiments which a con¬ 
duct so noble and generous could not 
fail to create in the mind of his daugh¬ 
ter ; but he consoled and applauded his 
ingenuity for having uttered several 
expressions that probably might have 
some effect on her mind, and in some 
degree counteract her sentiments in 
Henry’s favor. However, as the first 
principles of his character were foun¬ 
ded on rectitude, he could not help 
reflecting that his conduct might truly 
be taxed with injustice, and sought 

i3 
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means of acquitting^ himself in such a 
manner that his own feelings should not 
reproach him ; he recollected that the 
Countess di Barlemont had said that 
Henry was not rich, as he had never 
suffered his mother's inconte to be les¬ 
sened on his account since the death 
of his father; and the Marquis, struck 
with that idea, thought that he ought 
to do him a service beyond the seldsh 
act which procured him his promotion. ‘ 
His heart was certainly capable of 
every noble sentiment when the absurd 
feelings of bis family pride were absent* 

The Marquis having resolved to send 
a sum of money to Henry, studied to 
devise some means of conveying a pre# 
sent to him secretly. 

An anonymous letter appeared an 
expedient that would answer the pure¬ 
pose, but if he wrote it himself it would 
lead to a discovery which he was 
anxious to avoidl ilis secretary who 
came into the room at the moment, 
seemed to be the most proper persoq 
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to remove the difficulty; he therefore 
desired him to write the letter which 
he dictated : 

“ Sir, 

One who applauds your conduct, 
to the unfortunate, begs you to accept 
the enclosed, which may enable a ge¬ 
nerous mind to extend its benevolence 
■ to the unfortunate.—Spare yourself the 
' ineflfectual task of endeavouring to dis¬ 
cover from whom you receive this, be 
assured the attempt will be vain.” 

The Marquis di Simonetta the next 
morning desired his Steward to fill two 
bags with gold, and placed the letter 
in the mouth of one of them, when he 
ordered him to lind some poor peasant 
who be could trust, to carry them to 
Henry’s lodgings. 


i 4 
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CHAP. XXI. 

The Interview of the Prince Vicentio teith 
the Marquis di Simonetta and the 
Countess Juliana.—The Prince makes 
insurmountable difficulties to his own 
designs.—-The Prince Charles inters 
feres at the solicitation of the Mar¬ 
chioness Amphilesia di Medicis. 

The Prince Vicentio made his pro¬ 
mised visit to the Marquis di Simonetta, 
who he found in his study, at leisure to 
hear all that he had to say, and he be¬ 
gun with great asperity and harshness 
against Henry St. Florentin, who he re¬ 
presented to the Marquis as a daring 
and presumptions boy, who looked for¬ 
ward to the attainment of the hand of 
the l.ady Juliana, and that he had al¬ 
ready made considerable progress in 
his plans. The Marquis smiled at the 
insinuations of the Prince, and assured 
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him that he must have been misinform 
med. “It is not likely,” said he, “ that 
a man of a family by no means an an¬ 
cient one, and who holds but a mode¬ 
rate rank in life should entertain so ab* 
surd a hope. Indeed,” said he, “ I have 
evidence that such ridiuculous ideas do 
not enter into his head.” The Marquis 
then related to the Prince the expedient 
he had adopted for getting rid of the 
obligation he was under to Henry and 
of him together, with which the Prince 
was very much pleased. 

The Marquis took an opportunity of 
sending for the Countess Juliana, who 
was desired to entertain the Prince 
while her father wrote a dispatch ; and 
she endeavoured to perform that duty 
with all the elegance of deportment and 
propriety of which she, was capable. 
The Prince Vicentio was in high spirits, 
and said a variety of gay and pleasant 
things; in which discourse he could not 
resist, however, making a display of 
bis principles of libertinism, and ridi- 

1,5 
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Cdled erery serious and sacred subject. 
Among other things he did not disguise 
his sentiments on the practice of assassi* 
nation ; as he assured her that if any 
man presumed to step between him and 
the hopes of his alliance with the beau¬ 
tiful and illustrious daughter of the 
house of Simonetta, he should not he» 
sitate to employ his favorite bravoes to 
destroy him. The generous and ten¬ 
der Juliana shuddered as the Prince 
Vicentio uttered with an air of triumph 
his unmanly threats. She was, however, 
too much offended to reason with such 
a monster: the part she took was deci* 
sive—it embraced the full resolution of 
dying sooner than bestow her hand on 
a wretch like the Prince ; and to that 
end she breathed a fervent vow to Hea¬ 
ven, while the baseVicentio endeavoured 
to please her with his gallantry and his 
wit. 

Happily for .the Lady Juliana, the 
Marquis returned, and his entrance put 
an end to the disgusting conversation 
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of the Prince. The proud Marquis 
made a parade before his daughter of 
the great condescension of the Prince 
Vicentio in the proposed alliance, t5 
which the Countess replied that, as yet 
she had entertained no thought of the 
marriage state, that it required great 
consideration, and that she believed that 
she should prefer the peaceful enjoy¬ 
ment of her retirement to all the splen¬ 
dours that the Prince's munificence 
could bestow. 

The Marquis, in an ill-timed vein of 
satire endeavoured to ridicule the Coun¬ 
tess’s love of solitude, and painted the 
distinguished honors of royalty in terms 
much too complimental to the Prince, 
and too far from truth to have any ef¬ 
fect on the well instructed mind of the 
Countess di Simonetta. 

It was thus that the arrogant and 
haughty Vicentio, full of his own impor¬ 
tance, and with a display which he 
thought would charm away and destroy 
the reHection of the Countess, only awa- 
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kened or created in her mind fresh 
fears and doubts fatal to his schemes, 
and which made her draw comparisons 
between him and the noble Henry St. 
Florentin, by no means favorable to the 
royal libertine. 

The Prince Vicentio, returning to 
bis Palace, reflected on the conver* 
sation which had passed between the 
Countess and himself; and then, for the 
first time, began to entertain apprehen¬ 
sions that he had gone too far in the 
avowal ot’-his principles and gallantries, 
to which his vanity bad led him, and 
which his art and judgment could not 
approve. The Prince grew restless and 
impatient as be recurred fo the mis¬ 
takes of bis interview, and ordered his 
carriage in haste, to go to the Countess 
di Medicis, who he knew had an entire 
influence over the Prince Charles. 

The Prince Vicentio found the Mar- 
-chesina Amphilisia alone, waiting to 
receive her royal guest, and, after a few 
'minutes conversation, entreated her to 
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favor his views, and to obtain a promise 
from the Prince t’haries that the royal 
consent should never be given for the 
espousal of the Countess di Simonefta 
to any other person than hiin..etf, during 
his life. The Marchesina di Medicis, on 
her part, claimed a promise that Prince 
Vicentio should early make her ac¬ 
quainted with the slightest alteration or 
change in the sentiments of the Prince 
for her, and with the name of any rival 
who he might conjeciuie would pre¬ 
sume to hope the favor of his protec¬ 
tion ; all which business of a spy the 
base Vicentio promised to perform; 
and in return for which the interested 
Amphilia engaged to procure the royal 
word so gratifying to his hopes, and so 
fatal to those of the hnmble St. f loren- 
tin. 
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CHAP. xvin. 

The pleasures and advantages of Virtue^ 
and the miseries of l^ice, exemplified 
in the persons of the Prince Vicentio 
and Henry St. Florentin. 

The Countryman entrusted with the 
money, performed, his errand faithfully, 
and after having left the bags at the 
Count Florentin’s lodgings, was out of 
sight in a moment. 

Henry, whose noble sentiments were 
equally remote from either haughty 
pride or arrogant meanness, recoiled 
at the idea of receiving the anonj'mous 
letter. “ It cannot be the Stranger 
Friend,” said be, “ who has done this, 
for by his deportment, he was not likely 
to suspect me capable of accepting 
money as the recompense of an action to 
which could be attached no particular 
merit, and which ought only to be 
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considered as the natural effect of that 
humanity and general benevolence, al¬ 
ways due to our fellow-creatures in dis¬ 
tress/' 

Henry St. Florentin reflected a con¬ 
siderable time before he could decide in 
what manner he should act on the occa¬ 
sion ; to return the money was impos¬ 
sible, as there was not the slightest 
trace bj which the donor could be found. 
He made up his mind therefore, to em¬ 
ploy agreeable to the intentions of him 
who had bestowed.it, and determined 
that a portion of it should be applied to 
the re-establishment of the poor widow, 
and that the remaining part should be 
reserved for the relief of other unfortu¬ 
nate objects which might afterwards 
meet his observation. 

Pleased with the determinations of a 
good mind, Henry put forty pieces of 
gold into his purse, and left home for 
the purpose of visiting the poor widow 
and her family, rejoicing as be went, on 
the change that life should be able to 
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produce, and the power which he had 
of performing what might appear a mi¬ 
racle. 

On arriving near the house of the poor 
woman, Henrj heard the sound of voices, 
engaged, as he thought, in earnest con¬ 
versation; and fearing that some new 
disaster had happened, hesitated a mo¬ 
ment at the door before he would enler; 
but how exquisitely affected were the 
feelingsof St. Fiorentin, when he distin¬ 
guished that what he had taken for 
earnest discoure, were theearnesr prayers 
from the grateful lips of the poor widow 
and her little family, for his own hap¬ 
piness. 

Ye, of the gay and licentious, who 
call passing useless days and distracted 
nights, pleasure, who recline in the 
dangerous lap of luxury and volup¬ 
tuousness, until the health and intellect 
decay, whose imaginations are pollutetl 
with sensual pictures which occupy the 
space which ought to include reflections 
ef sober truths and virtue, try to change 
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the wretched habits of your life^ taste of 
purer pleasures, the greater felicities of 
more Virtuous minds, engage yourselves 
at times in doing good, in solacing and 
assuaging the sufferings of the distrest; 
think of the good consequence, and ima¬ 
gine, if you can, a moment of more self 
gratification than that which was felt 
by the generous Henry St. Florentin 
when he opened the door of the widow’s 
cottage, and saw the groupe lifting up 
their hands to heaven, entreating the 
Almighty to bless their benefactor. 

The good mind is free from the eternal 
misery of self-reproach, which disturbs 
and destroys the comforts of life, which 
breaks in on the moments of festivity, 
and dashes the full cup of pleasure from 
our lips, or artfully contrives to mix a 
poison with the luscious draught,—a 
self-reproach, which lives as long as we 
live, until its victim becomes so de¬ 
pressed and debased, that the energies 
of virtue end. 

Snch was the period to which the 
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Prince Charles was hastening, in spite 
of all the calls that were made on 
pleasure and dissipation to sustain his 
spirits: the Prince Vicentio was not 
so wretched, for his- hardened and pol- 
Inted heart had long rendered him in¬ 
sensible to the sentiments of a man ; he 
was already lost. The Prince Charles, 
not so depraved. Was at times suscep¬ 
tible of good desires, although he lay 
from hour to hour, wallowing in the 
wanton lap of voluptuousness, and un¬ 
able to shake off the sloth which had 
enslat^ed his body and mind, and left 
him almost in a mere stupor of ex¬ 
istence. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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the Prince Vicentio assists further 
to debauch the Mind of the Prince 
Charles,—A Picture (f the Prince 
Vicentio. 

Chap. IV .—A description of certain of 
the Ladies of the Court of Milan. 

Chap. V.- —The Supper.—The Stranger 
in the Red Mantle. 

Chap. VI .-—opposite Character intro-" 
duced in the Person of Henry St. 
Florentin. His Health and Ex¬ 
cellence, and the early enmities 
which he had to encounter. 

Chap. \ll.—The Feast.—The unexpected 
Guest.—The Stranger in the Red 
Mantle. 

Chap. VIIL —The Prince Vicentio sees a 
beautiful Milanese Lady at Mass, 
and becomes enamoured . of her 



Person, when she proves to he t/ii- 
liana, the Daughter of the Marquis 
di Simonetta. 

Chap. IX .—Henry St. Morentin arrives 
at the Palace of the Count Mon- 
tonio .— P'iiits Milan.—Hu Cha¬ 
racter developed. 

Chap. X.— The grand Masque. ■— The 
Fire.—The Stranger in the Red 
Mantle. 

Chap. XI .—Interesting explanations be¬ 
tween Henry St. Fhrentm and 
the Countess Juliana di Simonetta, 

Chap. Xll.—Of Henry St. Florentin .— 
Portrait of the Countess di Si¬ 
monetta. 

Chap. XIII.—TAe Countess di Simonetta 
discovers the state qfher own Heart, 


Chap. XIV.— TAe result of the Dimer 
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at the Palace of the Marquis di 
Simanetta* 

Chap. XV .—The Jealotisy of the Prince 
Vicentio. — His Intrigues with 
MorHaUas to ruin Henry St. Flo- 
retttitt,-—They determine on expo¬ 
sing him to the allurements of the 
Lady Victoria di Ficenzia. 

ClUP* XVI .—Family Pride.—The cha¬ 
racter of Count Cesar di Simonetta. 

CjfjAJ*,, XVII .—The Supper given by the 
Prime Vicentio at the Lady Vic¬ 
toria's.—The allurements qf that 
wanton and depraved Courtezan. 
T^ qppearaticeqf the Stranger 
tfifi.Red Mantle. 

Chap. XVIII .—The projects of Power. 
—The often unjust. 

Chap. XIX .—Henry appears to advan- 
tqge, mi, is engaged m f mem 
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that promises to produce him more 
real pleasure than he receivedfrom 
his entertainment at the Supper of 
the Lady yictoria.—The Stranger, 
Friend, 

Chap. XX .—The mutual Narration.^— 
The Present, 

Chap. XXI .—The Intervieu' of the Prince 
Vicentio with the Marquis di Si- 
monetta and the Countess Juliana. 
—The Prince makes insurmount~ 
able Difficulties to his own De¬ 
signs.—The Prince Charles inter¬ 
feres at the solicitation of the Mar- 
chesina Amphilisia di Medicis. 

Chap. XXII .—The pleasures and advan¬ 
tages of Virtue, and the miseries 
of Vice, exemplified in the Persons 
of the Prince Vicentio and Henry 
St. Florentine 



‘ ■ 4 fnnwaojr J. Dean, , 
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